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ARE ALL NECESSARY 


PROPOSITIONS ANALYTIC? 


HE TITLE QUESTION of this paper admits of two different 

interpretations. It might be a question like “Are all swans white ?” 
or it might be a question like “Are all statements of probability statis- 
tical statements?’ “Are all causal statements, statements of regular 
sequence?” etc. If these two types of questions were contrasted with 
each other by calling the former “empirical” and the latter “philosophi- 
cal,” little light would be shed on the distinction, since what is to be 
understood by a “philosophical” question is extremely controversial. 
Perhaps the following is a clearer way of describing the essential 
difference: the concept “swan” is on about the same level of clarity or 
exactness as the concept “white,” and one can easily decide whether 
the subject-concept is applicable in a given case independently of know- 
ing whether the predicated concept applies. On the other hand, the 
second class of questions might be called questions of logical analysis, 
i.e., the predicated concept is supposed to clarify the subject-concept. 
They can thus be interpreted as questions concerning the adequacy of 
a proposed analysis (frequency theory of probability, regularity theory 
of causation) ; and the very form of the question indicates that the 
suggested analysis will not be accepted as adequate unless it fits all 
uses of the analyzed concept. Now, when I ask, as several philosophers 
before me have asked, whether all necessary propositions are analytic, 
I mean to ask just this sort of a question. I assume that those who, 
with no hesitation at all, give an affirmative answer to the question, 
consider their statement as a clarification of a somewhat inexact con- 
cept of traditional philosophy, viz., the concept of a necessary truth, by 
means of a clearer concept. I feel, however, that little will be gained 
by the substitution of the term “analytic” for the term “necessary,” 
unless the former term is used more clearly and more consistently than 
it seems to me to be used in many contemporary discussions. And I 
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shall attempt to show in this paper that once the concept “analytic” is 
used clearly and consistently, it will have to be admitted that there are 
propositions which no philosopher would hesitate to call ‘“‘necessary” 
and which nevertheless we have no good grounds for classifying as 
analytic. Moreover, I shall show that even if the concepts “necessary” 
and “analytic” had the same extension, they would remain different 
concepts. To prove this it will be sufficient to show that a proposition 
may be necessary and synthetic. 

Probably the most precise analysis of the concept of analytic truth is 
to be found in the logical writings of Carnap. In his Logical Syntax of 
Language an analytic sentence is defined as a sentence which is a con- 
sequence of any sentence ($10). This definition makes the defined 
concept, of course, relative to a given language (i.e., “p is analytic” 
must be regarded as elliptical for “p is analytic in L”), since the syn- 
tactic concept “consequence” is defined in terms of the transformation 
rules for a given object-language. Now, it is clear that this definition 
is constructed with a view to syntactical investigations into the formal 
structure of artificial languages such as logical calculi and formalized 
arithmetic. It is therefore not very useful for philosophers who are 
interested in the analysis of natural languages which are obviously 
unprecise in the sense that their formal structure cannot be exhaustive- 
ly described by stating complete sets of formation rules and transfor- 
mation rules. Also, no philosopher who proposes “analytic” as the 
analysans for “necessary” could plausibly mean by “analytic” a syn- 
tactic concept, i.e., a concept defined for sentences of an uninterpreted 
language of which it cannot be said that they are either true or false 
(uninterpreted as they are) but at best —in case the system is com- 
plete, that is — that they are either derivable from the primitive sen- 
tences or refutable on the basis of the primitive sentences. For necessity 
of propositions has always been meant as a semantic concept: a neces- 
sary condition which any adequate analysis of ‘“‘necessary”’ must satis- 


fy is that the truth-value of a necessary proposition does not depend 
on any empirical facts. 


Carnap has since constructed a definition of “analytic’’ in semantic 
terms, which yields a concept corresponding to the earlier-defined 
syntactic concept in the sense that any sentence which is analytic in 
the syntactic sense (e.g., “p or not p,” where the logical constants “‘or” 
and “not” are not defined by truth-tables but occur as undefined logical 
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symbols in the primitive sentences) becomes analytic in the semantic 
sense once the language to which it belongs is semantically interpreted. 
A sentence of a semantic system (i.e., a language interpreted in terms 
of semantic rules) is said to be analytic or “L-true,” if it is true in 
every state-description.! This definition is, of course, reminiscent of 
the old Leibnizian conception of “truths of reason” as those that hold 
in any possible world. But this semantic concept is analogously con- 
structed with a view to the investigation of artificial, completely for- 
malized languages. Specifically, the concept of a state-description is 
defined for a highly simplified molecular language containing only 
predicates of the first level, like “cold,” “blue,” etc. Also, the far- 
reaching assumption has to be made that the undefined descriptive 
predicates of the language designate absolutely simple properties and 
are hence logically independent. Otherwise, further analysis might 
reveal logical dependence, and what appeared before analysis as a 


“possible” state-description might turn out to be an inconsistent class 
of sentences. 


For such reasons, definitions of “analytic’’ that are fruitful from 
the point of view of the semantic analysis of natural languages (includ- 


ing scientific language), which is practiced by both the so-called left- 
wing positivists and the followers of G. E. Moore, have to be sought 
elsewhere. This does not mean, however, that we must altogether 
ignore what formal logicians say about the matter. The following 
definition by Quine, for example, is illuminating: An analytic state- 
ment, as ordinarily conceived, is a definitionally abbreviated substitu- 
tion instance of a principle of logic. Thus, if the word “father” is intro- 
duced into the language as an abbreviation for “male parent,” then “All 
fathers are male” is synonymous with “All male parents are male,” 
and, assuming that the type “male” is univocal, this statement reduces 
to a substitution instance of the logical principle “For every x, P, Q; 
Px and Ox implies Px.” What are we to understand by a logical prin- 
ciple? Following Quine, a logical principle might be defined as a true 
statement in which only logical constants occur. This definition raises 





+A state-description is a class of atomic sentences of such a kind that the 
semantic rules of L suffice to determine whether any sentence of L is true in the 
world described by this class of sentences. Thus, if L were a miniature language 
containing two individual constants “a” and “b,” and two primitive predicates 


“P” and “Q,” the following would be an example of a state-description: Pa and 
Oa and Pb and not Qb. 
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some problems, to be sure. To begin with, the statement, “something 
exists,” formalized in the familiar functional calculus by “There is an 
x and a P such that Px,’* would express a logical truth, which some 
philosophers would find difficult to accept. But the paradox will be 
mitigated if one considers what would be entailed by the elimination of 
this statement from logic. According to the customary interpretation 
of the universal quantifier, (x) Px” is equivalent to ““\(Ex) Px.” 
It can easily be seen to follow that two statements of the form “ (x) Px” 
and ‘“*(x)“\Px” are incompatible only if something exists. And would 
it not be paradoxical if it depended on extralogical facts whether two 
given propositions are incompatible by their form? Secondly, it is not 
easy to give a general definition of “logical constant.” It would ob- 
viously be circular to define logical constants as those symbols from 
definitions of which the truth of logical principles follows. Perhaps we 
have to be satisfied with a definition by enumeration, just as we cannot 
define ‘‘color” by stating a common property of all colors but only by 
enumerating all the colors that happen to have names. Such a definition 
would be theoretically incomplete but practically complete enough. If, 
for example, we mentioned “or,” “not,” “all,” and any term definable 
in terms of these, we probably would not omit any logical constant 
that occurs in the familiar logical, scientific, and conversational lan- 
guages (I assume, of course, the reducibility of arithmetic to logic). 

According to some uses, the statement “All fathers are male” would 
be called analytic, and the statement “All fathers are fathers’ would 
be called an explicit tautology. But it is clear that those who roughly 
identify analytic truth with truth certifiable by formal logic alone would 
include explicit tautologies as a subclass of analytic statements. It 
appears, therefore, convenient to widen the above definition as follows: 
A statement is analytic if it is a substitution instance of a logical prin- 
ciple or, in case defined terms occur in it, a definitionally abbreviated 
substitution instance of a logical principle. This definition commits us 
to acceptance of an interesting consequence, whether we like it or not: 
if a statement, like “No part of any surface is both blue and red at the 


same time,” contains undefined predicates (‘‘blue,” “red’’), we cannot 


know it to be analytic unless replacement of all descriptive terms by 





* The use of a predicate variable, here, cannot be circumvented since there are 


compelling reasons for not admitting the various forms of “to exist” as logical 
predicates. 
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appropriate variables leaves us with a principle of logic.* This point 
will prove to be important in the subsequent discussion. The question 
might be raised whether logical principles themselves could be called 
“analytic” on the basis of the proposed definition. Certainly an ade- 
quate definition of analytic truth should allow an affirmative answer 
to this question. What makes me know that it will rain, if it will rain 
is the same as what makes me know the law of identity, “if p, then p,” 
viz., acquaintance with the meaning of “implies” or “if, then.”’ It 
sounds admittedly awkward to say of a statement that it is a substitu- 
tion instance of itself — but perhaps such language is no more uncom- 
mon than, say, the use of implication as a reflexive relation. Thus, 
stretching language somewhat to suit our purposes, as is quite common 
in logic and mathematics, logical principles like “if p, then p or q” will 
be said to be their own substitution instances. And when definitional 
abbreviations are spoken of, not only definitions of descriptive con- 
stants, like “father,” are referred to, but also definitions of logical 
constants, like “if, then.” This convention enables us to say that “not 
(p and not p)” is a definitional expansion of “if p, then p,” for exam- 
ple. The fact that a principle of logic is analytic leaves it, of course, an 
open possibility that it might also be necessary in a sense in which 
synthetic propositions likewise may be necessary. It will be empha- 
sized, in the sequel, that “p is necessary” does not entail “p is analytic,” 
although the converse entailment undeniably holds. 

I pointed out that Carnap’s definitions of “analytic” (or “L-true’’) 
are constructed with reference to (syntactically or semantically) for- 
malized languages and have therefore a limited utility. But I should 
not be misunderstood to imply that reference to a given language ought 
to be, or can be, avoided in the construction of such a definition, if 
“analytic” is treated as a predicate of sentences at all.4 The same rela- 
tivity characterizes the definition proposed above, since “analytic” is 


* There are certain technical details connected with a fully satisfactory defini- 
tion of “logical principle,” such as whether a logical principle may contain free 
variables or whether all variables must be bound. But these questions are un- 
important in this context. Thus I: shall call “Px or not-Px” a logical principle, 
although customarily variables are used to express indeterminateness rather than 
universality, and such an expression is, therefore, regarded as a function, not as 
a statement. 


*Carnap, indeed, speaks in his semantical writings at times of analytic or 
L-true propositions. But he would regard this merely as a convenient mode of 
speaking : “The proposition that...is L-true” is short for “The sentence ‘...’ and 
any sentence that is L-equivalent to ‘...’ is L-true.” 
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defined in terms of the systematically ambiguous term “true.’’ The so- 
called semantical antinomies (like the classical antinomy of the liar) 
are well known to arise from the treatment of truth as an absolute 
concept, i.e., a property meaningfully predicable of any sentence, no 
matter on which level of the hierarchy of meta-languages the sentence 
be formulated. What is to be taken as defined, then, is “‘analytic in the 
object-language L,” although a schema is provided by the definition 
for constructing analogous definitions for each level of language. 
Another appropriate comment on the proposed definition of “‘analy- 
tic’ should be made. It is well known that if our language refers to an 
infinite domain of individuals, there is no general decision procedure 
with respect to quantified formulas, i.e., no automatic procedure by 
which it can be decided, in a finite number of steps, whether such a 
formula is tautologous, indeterminate, or contradictory. For this rea- 
son, it might not be possible to decide in a given case whether the 
formula which results from a statement suspected as analytic when 
the descriptive constants are replaced by variables is a logical truth. 
This is again an admitted theoretical defect of the proposed definition, 
but not a defect that might really prove fatal to the practice of lin- 
guistic analysis. For such undecidable formulas (like Fermat's theo- 
rem, for example) are usually complicated to a degree which the for- 
mulas resulting from the formalization of controversial “necessary” 
statements never are. Thus, the formula corresponding to “No space- 
time region is both wholly red and wholly blue’? would be ““4( Ex) 


(Et) | Pxt - Oxt]” (where we might consider surfaces as constituting 
the range of “x”’), and this formula is certainly not logically true, since 
we can easily find predicates which, when substituted for “P” and 
“QO,” would yield a false statement. 


If “analytic” is thus defined as a semantic predicate of sentences of 
a language of fixed level, the proposed substitution of “analytic” for 
“necessary” at once raises the question: Does it make sense to speak 
of analytic propositions? If it does not, then our new concept cannot 
replace the old concept of necessity, since obviously necessity is in- 
tended as an attribute of propositions. If Leibniz, for example, were 
asked whether “All fathers are male” and “Alle Vaeter sind Maenner”’ 
are different truths of reason, he would undoubtedly deny it. These 
two sentences express the same proposition, and it is the proposition 
which is said to. be necessary. Also, a sentence may obviously be analy- 
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tic at one time and synthetic at another time, viz., in case the relevant 
semantic rules undergo a change. But nobody who believes that there 
are necessary propositions at all would admit that a proposition which 
is now contingent may become necessary, or vice versa. If we adopt 
the semantic rule “Nothing is to be called ‘bread’ unless it has nour- 
ishing power,” then the proposition expressed by the sentence “Bread 
has nourishing power” is necessary; and this proposition was neces- 
sary also before this semantic rule was adopted, although the sentence 
by which it is now expressed may at that time have been synthetic. 
However, the method of logical construction shows a way toward 
construing reference to analytic propositions as an admissible short 
cut for talking about classes of sentences that are related in a certain 
way. To say, “The proposition that all fathers are male is analytic,” 
might be construed as synonymous with saying “Any sentence which 
should ever be used, in any language at all, to express what is now 
meant by saying ‘all fathers are male’ would be analytic.” Those who 
hold, with C. I. Lewis, that analytic truth is grounded in certain im- 
mutable relations of “objective meanings,” not affected by accidental 
changes of linguistic rules,> could therefore consistently accept a 
definition of ‘analytic’ which makes this term primarily predicable of 
sentences. It will, indeed, be my main point against the linguistic 


theory of logical necessity, to be discussed shortly, that the necessity of 
a proposition, whether the proposition be analytic or synthetic, is a 
fact altogether independent of linguistic conventions. 


On the other hand, I do find C. I. Lewis and those who share his 
views concerning the nature of analytic or a priori truth (where 
“analytic” and “a priori” are regarded as synonyms) guilty of a dif- 
ferent inconsistency. Analytic truth, they say, is certifiable by logic 
alone; and I have attempted to clarify what this means by defining 
“analytic” as above. They also say that what makes a statement analy- 
tic is a certain relationship of the meanings of its constituent terms. 
But it seems to escape their notice that these assertions are by no 
means equivalent ; the first implies, perhaps, the second, but the second, 
I contend, does not imply the first. Consider a simple statement like 
“If A precedes B, then B does not precede A.” I assume that few 
would regard this statement as factual, i.e., such that it might be con- 





5 Cf. C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, ch. § 


> 
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ceivably disconfirmed by observations.® And if it is not factual, then it 
must be true on the basis of its meaning. But it seems that just because 
all analytic statements are true by the meanings of their terms, it has 
been somewhat rashly taken for granted that whatever statement is 
true by what it means is also analytic. To see that the above statement 
is not analytic, in the sense defined, we only need to formalize it, and 
we obtain “(x) (vy) [xRy implies not-yRx],” which is certainly no 
principle of logic. This statement, then, is not deducible from logic ; 
hence if we want to call it necessary (nonfactual), we have to admit 
that there are necessary propositions which are not analytic. Some will 
no doubt reply: “If we knew the analysis of the predicate of this sen- 
tence, we would have a definition with the help of which we could 
demonstrate its analyticity.”” But then one would at least have to admit 
that the statement is not known to be analytic. And since we know it 
to be true on noninductive evidence, it follows that there is a priori 
knowledge which is not derived from our (implicit or explicit) knowl- 
edge of logic. 

I anticipate the objection that if the above statement is not factual, 
then at least I cannot be certain that it is synthetic ; after all, I have no 
ground for asserting that the relation of temporal succession is un- 
analyzable. But I fully admit that, as Carnap has recently emphasized, 
we cannot be certain that a given true statement is not analytic unless 
we assume that our analysis has reached ultimately simple concepts. 
At least this would seem to be correct as far as nonfactual statements 
are concerned. What I maintain is only that, if by a necessary proposi- 


tion we mean a proposition that is true independently of empirical 


facts (or that is not disconfirmable by observations), then a necessary 
proposition may be synthetic, and that therefore “analytic” will not do 
as an analysans for ‘‘necessary.” 


I propose to show, now, that there is a temptation to beg the ques- 
tion at issue in trying to prove that a necessary proposition like the 
above follows from logic after all. Obviously, to offer such a proof 
would amount to the construction of a definition of “x precedes y” with 
the help of which the asymmetry of this temporal relation could be for- 





°T hope nobody will make the irrelevant comment that it is meaningless to 
speak of absolute temporal relations, and that it is empirically possible to dis- 
confirm the statement by a shift of reference-frame. Obviously, I assume that the 
verb “to precede” is used univocally. 
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mally deduced. But one could not significantly ask whether a proposed 
definition is adequate unless one first agreed on certain criteria of 
adequacy, 1.€., propositions which must be deducible from any adequate 
definition. Thus, most philosophers would agree that no definition of 
“xPy” (to be used as an abbreviation for “x precedes y”) could be 
adequate unless it entailed the asymmetry of P. If it should leave this 
open as a question of fact, it would be discarded as failing to explicate 
that concept we have in mind. Now, by enumerating all the formal 
properties which P is to have, one could not construct a definition 
sufficiently specific to distinguish P from all formally similar relations 
with which it might be confused. If I define P as asymmetrical, irre- 
flexive, and transitive, the relation expressed by “x is greater than y,” 
as holding between real numbers, would also satisfy the definition. But 
there is a simple device by which uniqueness can be achieved. I only 
have to add the condition, “The field of P consists of events.” It is 
asily seen that with the help of this definition our necessary propo- 
sition reduces to a substitution instance of the logical truth, “If xPy, 
and xPy implies not-yPx, and q (here “q” represents the remaining 
defining conditions for the use of “P’’), then not-yPx.” But is it not 


obvious that acceptance of the definition from which the asymmetry of 


temporal succession has thus been deduced presupposes acceptance of 
the very proposition “Temporal succession is asymmetrical” as self- 
evident ? This way of proving that the debated proposition is, in spite 
of superficial appearances, analytic, is therefore grossly circular. 

I should say, then, that such propositions as “The relation of tem- 
poral succession is asymmetrical, transitive, and irreflexive,’ “No 
space-time region is both wholly blue and wholly red,” are necessary, 
but that nobody has any good ground for saying they are analytic in 
any formal sense.‘ In general, this seems to me to be true of two classes 
of necessary propositions, of which the first assert the impossibility for 
different codeterminates (i.e., determinate qualities under a common 
determinable quality) to characterize the same space-time region, and 
the second the necessity for certain determinables to accompany each 
other. A classical representative of each group will be selected for 
discussion, viz., “Nothing can be simultaneously blue and red all over,” 

*T postpone examination of the familiar argument of the “verbalists” that such 
propositions are analytic in the sense that anybody who denied them would be 
violating certain linguistic rules. 
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from the first, and “Whatever is colored, is extended,” from the sec- 
ond. I have already insisted that the statement ““4\(Ex) (Et) (blues: - 
redx;)” is not deducible from logic. Indeed, if “blue” and “red” desig- 
nate unanalyzable qualities, it is difficult to see how analysis could ever 
reveal that this statement is a substitution instance of a logical truth. 
Perhaps, however, the above statement (S) could be formally demon- 
strated as follows. The sort of entities to which colors may be signifi- 
cantly attributed are surfaces, no matter whether they be located in 
physical or perceptual space. But, so the argument runs, if I say “x 
is blue at t” and also “‘y is red at t’” (where the values of the variables 
“x” and “y” are names of surfaces), I have already implicitly asserted 
“x s4 y”; in the same way as simultaneous occupancy of different 
places is tacitly regarded as a criterion of the presence of different 
things at those places. If the proposition here asserted is formalized, 
we obtain: (x) (y) (t) (if bluex, + reds, then x + y) (T). Obviously, 
S follows from T, hence we may say that “if T, then S” is analytic. But 
thus we would first have to prove that T is analytic before we could 
assert that S is. As I follow the rule, “Any proposition is to be held 


synthetic unless it is derivable from logic alone,’ I hold T to be syn- 


thetic until such time as conclusive proof of the contrary is produced. 
And the same applies, of course, to S. 

Such left-wing positivists as practice an “informal” (or “non- 
formal” ?) method of linguistic analysis will probably disown this kind 
of discussion as too formal. As I promised, an examination of their 
linguistic theory of a priori truth is to follow. At the moment I only 
want to point out that I would not find it enlightening to be told: “S 
is obviously analytic, since in calling a given part of a surface ‘red’ 
we already implicitly deny its being blue. ‘Nonblue,’ that is, forms part 
of the meaning of ‘red.’ ” I do not find this easy argument in the least 
cogent, since the only meaning I can attach to the statement “ ‘Nonblue’ 
is part of the meaning of ‘red’”’ is just “ ‘x is red at t’ entails ‘x is not 
blue at t,” ” and the question at issue is just whether such an entailment 
may be regarded as analytic (or formal). Surely, “nonblue” could not 
be an element of the concept “red” in the sense in which “male” is an 
element of the concept “father.” Otherwise it would be difficult to_ 
understand why any intelligent philosophers should ever have held it’ 
possible that there should be unanalyzable qualities, and specifically 
that color qualities should be such. 
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Next, let us consider the statement, “If x is colored, then x is ex- 
tended,” which may be classified together with such necessary propo- 
sitions as, “If x has a pitch, then x has a degree of loudness,” “If x 
has size (i.e., length, area, or volume), then x :has shape.” Which 
determinate forms of these determinables are conjoined in a given case 
is contingent, but that some determinate form of the second should 
accompany any given determinate form of the first is generally held to 
be necessary. Here again, the reason for our inability to deduce these 
propositions from pure logic would seem to be the fact that the in- 
volved predicates cannot be analyzed in such a way as to transform 
the propositions into tautologies ; they can only be ostensively defined. 
I shall examine two counterarguments with which I am familiar. To 


what else, it is asked, could colors be significantly attributed except 


surfaces ?* If not, then only names or descriptions of surfaces are 
admissible values of “x” in the debated universal statement. But then 
each substitution instance is analytic, since it has the form, “If this 
surface is colored, then it is a surface,” which reduces to, “If this is a 
surface and colored, then it is a surface.”’ And therefore the universal 
statement itself, which may be interpreted as the logical product oi all 
its substitution instances, must be analytic. Notice that a similar argu- 
ment also would prove, if it were valid, the analytic nature of the 
other necessary propositions of the same category. Pitch can be mean- 
ingfully attributed only to tones ; it is not false so much as meaningless 
to say of a smell or feeling that it has a given pitch. In fact, we mean 
by a tone an event characterized by pitch, loudness, and whatever 
further determinables be considered “dimensions” of tones. And to 
say, “If a tone has a certain pitch, then it has a certain loudness,” is, 
then, surely analytic. 

But such arguments beg the question. The statement, “Only surfaces 
can significantly be said to have a color,” differs in an important re- 
spect from such statements as “Only animals (including human be- 
ings) can significantly be called fathers,” or “Only integers can sig- 
nificantly be called odd or even.” For the latter statements involve 
analyzable predicates and may well be replaced by the statements, 
“Fathers are defined as a subclass of living beings,” ““Oddness and 





*’ There may be some who wish to defend the possibility of colored points. 
Whether such a concept is meaningful is, however, a question of minor im- 
portance in this context, since we can easily stretch the usage of “surface” in 
such a way that points become limiting cases of surfaces. 
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evenness are defined as properties of integers,” while we cannot 
assume, without begging the very question at issue, that “x is colored” 
entails by definition “x is a surface.” Similarly, if ‘*x is a tone” is short 
for “x has a pitch and x has a degree of loudness and... ,” then to say 
that pitch is significantly predicable only of tones is to say that pitch is 
significantly predicable only of events of which loudness is also pred- 
icable. But this semantic statement cannot be replaced by the syn- 
tactic statement “ ‘x has pitch’ entails by definition ‘x has loudness,’ ” 
unless the question at issue is to be begged.” 


The second argument in support of the thesis that a necessary propo- 
sition like “If x is colored, then x is extended” is analytic can be stated 
very briefly. If we had the analysis of ‘x is colored,” we could deduce 
the consequent from the antecedent and would therefore see that the 
connection is analytic. Here my reply is twofold. (1) Nothing has 
been proved that I wish to deny. I contend only that there are neces- 
sary propositions, 1.e., propositions which are known to be true inde- 
pendently of empirical observations, which are not known to be analy- 
tic. One might, indeed, insist that no proposition can be known to be 
necessary before it is known to be analytic. But I propose to show 
shortly that this view is untenable. (2) If it is stipulated in advance 
that an analysis of the antecedent will be correct only if it enables 
deduction of the consequent, it is not surprising that any correct analy- 
sis of the concept in question will reveal the analytic nature of the 
statement. Consider the following parallel. Everybody would agree 


that the proposition expressed by the sentence, “if x=y, then y=x,” is 
necessary ; quite independently of cur knowledge of logic, one feels 


that it would be self-contradictory to deny any substitution instance 
thereof. But as long as the relation of identity of individuals remains 





*It would be irrelevant to point out that pitch is physically defined in terms 
of frequency, which is by definition a property of waves with definite amplitude ; 
and that the physical definition of loudness is just amplitude. In the first place, it 
is causal laws that are here improperly called “definitions”: pitch may be produced 
by air vibrations of definite frequency, but nobody means to talk about air vibra- 
tions when referring to pitch. Let it not be replied that if I am not talking about 
such inferred physical processes I must be discussing an empirical law of psychol- 
ogy concerning correlations of sensations of pitch with sensations of loudness. I 
use the word “pitch” as it is used in such sentences as “The pitch of the fire 
siren periodically rises and falls”: “pitch,” here, refers to a power of producing 
certain auditory sensations —if the phenomenalist analysis of material object 
sentences is correct — and such a power would exist even if nobody actually had 
any auditory sensations. 
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unanalyzed, there is no way of deducing it from logic. “If xRy, then 
yRx” is not true by its form. Now, one will be perfectly safe in claim- 
ing that this proposition will turn out to be analytic once the involved 
relation is correctly analyzed. For formal deducibility of this proposi- 
tion from logical truths will be one of the criteria of a correct analysis 
of identity. Indeed, if Leibniz’ definition of identity, (P) (Px=Py), 
is used, the symmetry of identity becomes deducible from the sym- 
metry of equivalence, which is in turn deducible from the commutative 
law for conjunction, 

Is it my contention, then, that even a “formal” statement, as it would 
commonly be called, like, “for any x and y, if x=y, then y=x,” is a 
synthetic a priori truth? This would, indeed, amount to going more 
Kantian than Kant himself; for, on the same principle, it could be 
argued that all logical truths, which Kant at least conceded to be analy- 
tic, are synthetic. Take, for example, the commutative law for logical 
conjunction, just mentioned. Obviously, I cannot prove that “(p and 
q)=(q and p)” is tautologous, unless I first construct an adequate 
truth-table defining the use of “and.” But surely one of the criteria of 
adequacy for such a truth-table definition consists in the possibility of 
deriving the commutative law as a tautology. If, for example, a “T”’ 
were associated with “p and q” when the combination “FT” holds, and 
an “F” when the combination “TF” holds, the resulting definition 
would be rejected as inadequate just because it would entail that the 
commutative law is not a tautology. Indeed, I should belabor the ob- 
vious if I were to insist that the laws of logic are not known to be 
necessary in consequence of the application of the truth-table test, but 
that the truth-table definitions of the logical connectives are con- 
structed with the purpose of rendering the necessity of the laws of logic 
(or at least of the simpler ones, like the traditional “laws of thought”’ ) 
formally demonstrable.1° But my point can be made far more clearly 
if the term “synthetic a priori’ is not used, since it is used neither 
clearly not consistently in Kant’s writings. 

Philosophers who regard “analytic” as the only clear analysans of 
“necessary” are inclined to hold that we have no good ground for call- 
ing a given proposition necessary unless we can formally deduce it 
from logic. This, however, amounts to putting the cart before the 


horse. In most cases it is impossible to deduce a proposition from logic 


®T shall nonetheless belabor this point at some greater length in the sequel. 
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unless one or more of the constituent concepts are analyzed —as I 
have already illustrated more than once. But we accept such an analysis 
as adequate only if it enables the deduction of all necessary propositions 
that involve the analyzed concept. We therefore must accept some 
propositions as necessary before we can even begin a formal deduc- 
tion.!! One more illustration may be helpful to clarify my thesis. 
Several logicians are at the present time engaged in the construction 
of a definition of the central concepts of inductive logic, viz., con- 
firmation and degree of confirmation. But their analytic activities 
would be altogether aimless if they did not lay down beforehand certain 
criteria of adequacy, such as the following: the degree of confirmation — 
of a proposition relatively to specified evidence does not vary with the 
language in which the proposition is formulated ; hence, if “degree of 
confirmation” is treated as a syntactic predicate of sentences, logically 
equivalent sentences should have the same degree of confirmation rela- 
tively to the same evidence. Similarly, if evidence E confirms hypothe- 
sis H, and H is logically equivalent to H’, then E must also confirm 
H’. Unless these propositions are accepted as intuitively necessary — 
or, if you prefer, “true by the ordinary meaning of ‘to confirm’ ’’ — by 
all competent inductive logicians, the latter will never agree as to what 
definition of the concept is adequate. It might be suggested that all we 
could mean by calling such propositions “necessary” is that if we had 
suitable definitions we could formally deduce them. But to say of a 
definition that it is “suitable” is to speak elliptically : suitable for what ? 
Evidently they must be suitable for deducing those very propositions. 
The proposed analysis of “necessary,” then, reduces to the following: 
p is necessary if and only if with the help of definitions that enable the 
deduction of p, it is possible to deduce p. It hardly needs to be ex- 
plicitly concluded that on the basis of this analysis any proposition 
would be necessary. 

Carnap and his followers will undoubtedly protest against this 
analysis of what they are doing. Those criteria of adequacy which I 
interpret as preanalytically necessary propositions they would simply 
call conventions in accordance with which a definition is to be con- 
structed. I should not, of course, deny that a logical analyst may 





“T here use “formal deduction” in the sense of “deduction from logical truths 
alone,” not in the sense of “deduction by (with the help of) logical rules.” In the 


latter sense, empirical propositions are, of course, likewise capable of formal 
deduction. 
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specify such criteria of adequacy without committing himself to any 
assertion of their necessary truth. Just as a theoretical physicist who 
is more interested in elegant mathematical deductions than in the dis- 
covery of experimental truth may work on the problem of constructing 
a theory from which some arbitrarily assumed numerical laws would 
follow, so the logical analyst may formulate his problem merely as the 
construction of a definition which will satisfy some arbitrarily stipu- 


lated conditions. But, to spin this analogy a little further, just as no- 
body would regard that physicist’s work as being in any way relevant 
to physics, so the logical analyst’s constructions will have no relevance 
to the problems of analytic philosophy if the criteria to which they 
have to conform have no cognitive significance. It might be replied that 
such conventions are not held to be arbitrary; that, on the contrary, 
their choice is limited by the dictates of intuitive evidence. But in that 
case I suggest that what may properly be called a “convention” is the 
act of selecting some necessary propositions involving the concept to 
be analyzed as criteria, and not the object selected: the latter is a 
proposition, and there is no more literal sense in calling a proposition 
a “convention” than there is in calling a color a sensation or in calling 
a murdered bird a “good shot.” 

The results so far obtained may also throw some light on the status 
of so-called explicative propositions, which occupy a prominent place 
in analytic philosophy. Thinking of the literal meaning of the word 
“analytic” (dividing, separating), it is, of course, natural to suppose 
that explicative propositions, like “A father is a male parent,” are 
analytic. But are they analytic in the sense of being deducible from 
logic ? I want to call attention to the consequences of the triviality that 
unless certain definitions are supplied, ““A father is a male parent” is 
no more deducible from logic than, say, “A father is a mature person 
with a keen sense of responsibility.” Relatively to the definition “father 
=ar male parent,” our explicative statement becomes obviously deduci- 
ble from the law of identity. But “father” could arbitrarily be defined 
in such a way that the explicative statement which we regard as neces- 
sary would become synthetic, and other statements involving the sub- 
ject “father,” normally interpreted as empirical statements, would 
become analytic. Only, such definitions would be rejected as inade- 
quate (in traditional terminology, as merely nominal, not real). We 
have to admit, then, that by an adequate definition of “father” we un- 
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derstand one with the help of which necessary statements that involve 
the word “father,” and only such statements, become formally deduci- 
ble or analytic. It follows that to sav of a statement that it is necessary 
is different from saying that, relatively to such and such transforma- 
tion rules, it is analytic. 

It is now time to face the objections I expect from the camp of the 
Wittgensteinian “verbalists.” ““Your point is trivial,” they will say, 
“Nobody has ever maintained that necessary propositions formulated 
in natural, nonformalized languages are analytic in the sense of being 
logically demonstrable on the basis of explicitly formulated semantic 
rules. When we assert that a necessary statement is the same as an 
analytic statement we use the word ‘analytic’ in the broader sense of 
‘true by virtue of explicit or implicit rules of language.’ ’’ The question 
I now want to raise is: What precisely is meant by an “implicit rule of 
language”? It is not any sort of insight or intuition, according to the 
verbalists, which makes a man know the proposition, “If A precedes 
B, then B cannot precede A” (p), but merely an implicit rule govern- 
ing the usage of the verb “to precede.” Presumably this means that 
people familiar with the English language follow the habit of refusing 
to say “B precedes A” once they have asserted “A precedes B” — 
provided, of course, that they are serious and mean what they say. 
Now, it seems to me very obvious (as it may have seemed to such 
antiverbalists as Ewing) that this is a grossly incorrect account of 
what makes a proposition like p necessary. Just suppose that the lin- 


guistic habits of English-speaking people changed in such a way that 
the verb “to precede” came to be used the way the verb “to occur at 
the same time as” is now used. People would then be disposed to say, 
on the contrary, “If A precedes B, then B must precede A.” If the 
verbalist theory were correct, the proposition expressed by the sen- 


tence “if xPy, then not-yPx” would not be necessary, but in fact 
seli-contradictory, in such a changed sociological world. To be sure, 
the proposition which was formerly expressed by this sentence would 
remain necessary, as the verbalist is certain to point out. But if the 
modality of p is thus invariant with respect to changes in its sentential 
expression, in what sense can it be said that the modality of a proposi- 
tion “depends upon” linguistic rules ? 

Notice that I am not misinterpreting the verbalist thesis, as some 


may have been guilty of doing, to assert that necessary propositions 
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are propositions about linguistic habits and hence a species of empirical 
propositions. Of course, nobody would maintain (I hope) that in 
asserting p one makes an assertion about implicit linguistic rules or 
linguistic habits. What I take the verbalists (like Malcolm, for exam- 
ple) to claim is that the existence of certain linguistic habits relevant 
to the use of a sentence S is a necessary and sufficient conditior. for 
the necessity of the proposition meant by S. As I think such a fact is 
neither a sufficient nor a necessary condition for the necessity of a 
proposition, I reject the verbalist analysis of what a necessary propo- 
sition is. It is tempting to regard the existence of a certain linguistic 
habit relevant to some constituent expressions of S as a sufficient con- 
dition for the necessary truth of what S means, through some such 
reasoning as this: If there exists a verbal habit of applying the word 
“yard” to distarces of three feet and only to such distances, then the 
proposition expressed by “Every yard contains three feet” is identical 
with the proposition that every yard is a yard; hence, given that lin- 
guistic convention and no further facts at all, the truth of the proposi- 
tion follows. To detect the flaw in this argument we only need to ask, 
“follows from what?” What is tacitly assumed is that the law of iden- 
tity, of which the proposition “every yard is a yard” is a substitution 
instance, is a necessary truth. If it were not, no amount of linguistic 
conventions would suffice to make any proposition necessary. The 
verbalist may reply that the law of identity (if p, then p) itself derives 
its necessity from a certain linguistic habit as to the usage of the 
expression “if, then.” And I would similarly maintain that the exist- 
ence of such a habit is at best a sufficient ground for saying that “the 
proposition expressed by ‘if p, then p’ is identical with the proposition 
expressed by ‘not-(p and not-p),’ and hence the first proposition is 
necessary if the second is.”’ 

And how could it be maintained that the existence of a certain lin- 
guistic habit is a necessary condition for the necessity of a given propo- 
sition? If linguistic habits were to change in such a way that, say, a 
length of two feet came to be called a “yard,” then, of course, the 
proposition now expressed by the sentence “Every yard contains three 
feet” is false, and hence not necessary. But surely the proposition 
which was formerly expressed by that sentence remains necessary? 
That proposition is eternally necessary, if you wish, in the sense that 
any sentence which happened to express it would be true independent- 
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ly of empirical facts, including the sociological facts which the verbal- 
ists call ‘implicit rules.” If the rules by which a given sentence now 
expresses a proposition p were to change in such a way that the same 
sentence came to express a different proposition, p would still be neces- 
sary if it ever was. 

Notice that “If not A, then the proposition expressed by S is not 
necessary” is not synonymous with “If not A, then S does not express 
a necessary proposition.” If “A” refers to the existence of certain 
linguistic habits by which the meaning of the sentence S is determined, 
then the latter statement may be true. But the first statement would 
be false, since it does not depend on the contingent verbal expression 
of a proposition whether the latter is contingent or necessary. This 
would remain the case even if “The proposition p is necessary” were 
a mere mode of speech, snort for “Any sentence which meant p would 
be necessary.” If linguistic rules change in a certain way, a given sen- 
tence may cease to mean p; but it will still be true that it would be 
necessary if it did mean p. 

I may as well take the opportunity to call attention to a neat paradox 
in which the verbalist thesis entangles itself. It asserts the synonymity 
of the following two statements: (A) It is necessary that every yard 
contains three feet; (B) “every yard contains three feet” (S) follows 
from the rules governing usage of the constituent terms. But rules, 
especially implicit rules (= linguistic habits), are not propositions 
from which any proposition could follow. Hence B should be modified 
as follows: S follows from the proposition asserting the existence of 
those rules (abbreviate this existential proposition by “S’”). Now, S’ 


is empirical, and whatever follows from an empirical proposition, in 


the ordinary sense of “to follow from,” is itself an empirical proposi- 
tion ;'* which contradicts the original assumption. On the other hand 
if the statement which A asserts to be necessary is necessary, then it 


either does not follow from any empirical proposition (viz., if ‘‘to 
follow” is used in the sense in which it is nonsense to make a statement 
like “ ‘If it is hot, then it is hot’ follows from ‘It is cold now’ ”’), or else 





“Tt is, of course, one thing to argue that, on the verbalist theory, necessary 
propositions are really a species of empirical propositions, and another thing to 
argue that modal statements of the form “p is necessary” are empirical, if the 
verbalist theory is correct. I am not sure whether the latter would amount to a 
pertinent criticism of the verbalist theory, since I am not convinced that “It is 
necessary that p” entails “It is necessary that it is necessary that p.” 
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it vacuously follows from any empirical statement. But in the latter 
case it will be true independently of what linguistic habits happen to 
exist, if true at all. And therefore B might as well be changed into 
“Every yard contains three feet’ follows from the rules which gov- 
erned usage of ‘yard’ 50,000 years ago.” 

In case this paradox should be held to apply only to an unfortunate 
formulation of verbalism, I proceed to advance 4 more serious argu- 
ment against verbalism. To say that it is an implicit semantic rule to 
apply “B” to anything to which “A” is applicable is presumably equiva- 
lent to saying ‘People who are acquainted with the language never 
refuse application of ‘B’ to anything to which ‘A’ is applicable.” But 
how could it be maintained that observation of such a habit is sufficient 
ground for holding that the proposition “If anything is A, then it is 
B” is necessary? Is it not easily conceivable that people use language 
that way because they firmly believe that whatever has in fact the 
property A also has in fact the property B? How, then, can observation 
of such habits be a reliable method for distinguishing necessary propo- 
sitions from empirical propositions? I notice, for example, that people 
apply the word “hard” to certain things. Although I have never trou- 
bled to carry out the experiment, I am quite sure that if I asked any- 
body who calls a thing “hard” whether that thing is weightless, he 
would say “of course not.” But I would not hence infer, and I doubt 
whether any verbalist would, that the proposition “Nothing that is 
hard is weightless” is necessary. The verbalist may reply, “You have 
oversimplified my thesis. To make the sort of observations you de- 
scribe is not enough. In order to be sure that “if A, then B” is a 
necessary proposition, you must moreover get a negative reply to the 
question : “Can you conceive of an object to which you would apply ‘A’ 
and would refuse to apply ‘B’?”’ This rejoinder, however, amounts to 
an unconditional surrender of verbalism. If the final test of necessity is 
the inconceivability of the contradictory of p, then what linguistic rules 
happen to be followed by people is irrelevant to the question whether 
p is necessary.1* A knowledge of linguistic rules is necessary only for 
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*Tn an unpublished paper by a Wittgensteinian friend of mine I have seen the 
following analysis of the verbalist theory that all necessary propositions are 
verbal: “Whatever the sentence or combination of signs may be which expresses 
a given necessary proposition, it is always possible to ascertain the truth of the 
proposition by ascertaining the syntactic and part of the semantic rules which 
govern the constituents of the combination.” This statement seems to me to be 
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knowing what proposition it is that a given sentence is used to express. 
Once this is determined, we all discover the necessity of the proposition 
in an intuitive manner, viz., by trying to conceive of its being false, 
and failing in the attempt. 

Before I embarked on a critique of the linguistic theory of logical 
necessity, I endeavored to show that “‘p is necessary” (in the sense of 
“‘p is true independently of empirical facts” or, in the Leibnizian lan- 
guage revived in Carnap’s pure semantics, “‘p is true in any possible 
world”) cannot be synonymous with “p is analytic,” since the analytic 
nature of a proposition is presumably knowable by formal demonstra- 
tion, while an infinite regress would ensue if formal demonstration 
were the only available method of knowing the necessity of a proposi- 
tion. In conclusion I shall apply this thesis to the propositions of logic, 
i.e., true statements containing no descriptive terms (Quine). It is 
tempting to suppose that with the help of the truth-table method such 
fundamental propositions of logic as the law of the excluded middle or 
the law of noncontradiction could be shown to be true in any possible 
world (or, using more formal language, true no matter what the truth- 
values of their propositional components may be) in purely mechanical 
fashion, without any appeal to intuitive evidence. Although this view 
may have the weight of authority behind it, I consider it gravely mis- 
taken. The lights of intuitive evidence can be turned off only if the 
T’s and F’s of the truth-tables are handled as arbitrary symbols with 
no meaning at all. But in that case one obviously does not establish, 
for example, that “p or not p” expresses a proposition true in all 
possible worlds ; one only establishes the far less interesting syntactical 
theorem that it is a T-formula — which is a result of the same order 
as, say, that “x* = 4” is a quadratic equation. In order to establish the 
semantic theorem first mentioned, I have to interpret “T” and “F” as 





equivalent to the statement, “If S expresses a necessary proposition, then, in order 
to know that S is true, it is sufficient to know what proposition it expresses.” If 
this is what the verbalist thesis amounts to, I have no quarrel with it at all; but 
I should say that “verbalism” is in that case merely a redundant, and moreover 
misleading, name. Actually, however, I think verbalists want to assert more 
than this; they want to assert that the necessity of a proposition is somehow 
produced by linguistic conventions, and this I hold to be a fallacy. That S ex- 
presses a necessary proposition is, of course, a consequence of linguistic conven- 
tions, simply because it is a consequence of linguistic conventions that it expresses 
the proposition which it does express. But the verbalists slip in their inference 


that the necessity of the proposition expressed by S is a result of linguistic 
conventions. 
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meaning “true” and “false” respectively. Once this is done, the primi- 
tive truth-tables for the primitive connectives “not,” “or” are really 
semantic rules.1+ What, now, is the principle of selection from all the 
formally possible semantic rules or truth-table definitions? It would 
seem to be the following: a semantic rule is adequate if it enables the 
demonstration of the T-character of those basic propositions, like the 
laws of noncontradiction, excluded middle, etc., which we already 
know to be necessary in the sense of being true no matter what the 
empirical facts may be. A keen student of logic should laugh in his 
teacher’s face if he were told that with the help of the truth-tables the 
“laws of thought” which we always take for granted can be formally 
demonstrated as necessary propositions. For he should quickly appre- 
hend that in deciding to assign to each elementary proposition at least 
and at most one of the two truth-values “true” and ‘“‘false,”’ one has 
already assumed the law of the excluded middle and the law of non- 
contradiction. 

I do not, of course, deny that the law of the excluded middle, or any 
of the similarly simple laws into which it is transformable, can be for- 
mally demonstrated as a T-formula (or better, tautology, to use the 
semantic term) without circularity, if only the distinction between 
object-language and meta-language is observed. What I claim is that 
its necessity is not known in consequence of such a formal test ; that, on 
the contrary, the semantic rules which render it demonstrable are 
chosen in such a way that those and only those formulas will turn out 
as T-formulas which express propositions that are materially known 
to be necessary truths or follow from such propositions in an axiomati- 
cally developed logic. Similar comments would apply to state-descrip- 
tion tests of necessity, if such should be proposed. The definition of a 
necessary proposition as one that holds in any state-description is, of 
course, formally unobjectionable. But unlike such definitions as “A 
square is an equilateral rectangle” it does not indicate a method of 
verifying that the definiendum applies in a given case. The formation 
rules defining “state-description” are deliberately constructed in such 
a way that no state-description can be incompatible with such recog- 





“Carnap interprets them, in his /ntroduction to Semantics, as truth-rules; 
but since he accepts Wittgenstein’s principle that to know what a sentence means 


is to know the truth-conditions of the sentence, he would undoubtedly agree with 
the above interpretation. 
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nized necessary propositions as the law of noncontradiction. One only 
needs to refer to the “stipulation” that a state-description is to contain 


any atomic sentence that can be formulated in the given language or 
its negation, but not both! 
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VALUE AND OBLIGATION 


IN DEWEY AND LEWIS 


HE APPEARANCE of Professor C. I. Lewis’ Analysis of 

Knowledge and Valuation, with its forthright defense of the the- 
sis that all statements of value are empirical, presents an opportunity 
to examine the present state of pragmatic value theory and ethics. In 
particular it presents an opportunity to compare Lewis’ views with 
those of Dewey on the relation between value and obligation. The 
third book of Lewis’ Analysis presents a carefully worked out doctrine 
which closely resembles the one Dewey outlines in the tenth chapter of 
The Quest for Certainty, but these doctrines exhibit a great difference 
as well. The agreement and difference may be summarized by saying 
that whereas both Lewis and Dewey defend a view according to which 
value statements are empirical, Lewis, unlike Dewey, makes a distinc- 
tion between value statements and ethical statements, according to 
which the latter are not empirical. The purpose of this article is to 
make some critical observations on this entire problem. 

Dewey's central concern in this area is to distinguish between the 
desirable and the desired in a way that guarantees a clear distinction 
between what he calls “de jure” statements and what he calls “merely 
factual” statements ; a de jure statement asserts the desirability of an 
object whereas a merely de facto statement asserts that it is desired. 
I do not think he makes this distinction successfully, and I will try to 
show why in the first part of this article.! Lewis, in spite of the simi- 
larity between his position and Dewey’s, avoids what I think is 
Dewey’s error, but the manner in which he avoids it creates a problem 
for his theory of knowledge. In passing I will compare the difficulties 
facing Dewey's theory with those which have been pointed out by 
almost all critics of Mill’s notorious analogy between the desirable and 
the visible. The difficulties are more alike than is usually supposed. 





* This problem has been discussed by C. L. Stevenson from another point of 
view. See his Ethics and Language, pp. 253-264. 
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Dewey is anxious to distinguish between the satisfying and the satis- 
factory, the enjoyed and the enjoyable, the desired and the desirable. 
Most of us would agree that the last of these pairs of concepts illus- 
trates an important difference — indeed the most important difference 
in the theory of the subject. Dewey objects to what he calls an ‘‘em- 
pirical theory of values,” according to which values are constituted by 
liking and enjoyment, so that “to be enjoyed and to be a value are 
two names for one and the same fact.”* But although he denies this 
theory he maintains that there is a connection between value and being 
desired, for he says: “I shall not object to this empirical theory so far 
as it connects the theory of values with concrete experiences of desire 
and satisfaction. The idea that there is such a connection is the only 
way known to me by which the pallid remoteness of the rationalistic 
theory, and the only too glaring presence of the institutional theory of 
transcendental values can be escaped.” But this is not the only condi- 
tion he sets upon the solution of the problem. In connecting the desir- 
able (value) with the desired he must connect them in such a way as 
to show clearly that whereas the statement “a is desired now” is mere- 
ly a statement of fact, the statement “‘a is desirable”’ is a factual state- 
ment which also has a “de jure quality.” The problem, then, is to give 


an analysis of “a is desirable” when it is construed as meaning a 


ought to be desired, which will render it an empirical statement, a 
statement which conveys empirical knowledge. What I will argue here 
is not that this is impossible in general, but rather that Dewey's par- 
ticular method of solving the problem as set forth in the tenth chapter 
of The Quest for Certainty does not accomplish this difficult task. 
The relation between the desirable and the desired is not expressed 
so as to make me wholly confident of my interpretation, but in many 
passages Dewey seems to suggest that it resembles the connection 


* The Quest for Certainty, p. 258. 

*[bid., p. 258. It should be pointed out that my chief criticisms of Dewey are 
not affected by the conclusions of his controversy with Professor P. B. Rice in 
The Journal of Philosophy, XL (1943). For there Dewey reiterates his belief 
that there is a connection between value and satisfaction. What I am concerned 
with here is this connection rather than the nature of satisfaction. For this reason 
I do not consider Dewey's views on introspection and the subjective: they are 
not relevant in my opinion. If I were to enter this vexed problem no doubt 
important differences would turn up between Dewey and Lewis, but no difference 
of that sort would interfere with their maintaining the agreement I discuss in the 
present article. Nor do I foresee any alteration of Dewey’s views on satisfaction 


which might affect my remarks on his theory of the connection between satis- 
faction and value. 
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between what Lewis calls “Value in Objects” and the immediate ex- 
perience of satisfaction. “As a first approximation,” Lewis says, “we 
might say that attributing value to an existent, O, means that under 
circumstances, C, O will or would, lead to satisfaction in the experi- 
ence of somebody, S.’’* For purposes of this discussion Lewis’ first 
approximation will suffice. Now it seems to me that there are many 
occasions on which Dewey speaks as though he holds this kind of 
theory of objective value. For example: “A feeling of good or excel- 
lence is as far removed from goodness in fact as a feeling that objects 
are intellectually thus and so is removed from their being actually so.’’® 
Many statements of this kind lead me to believe that Dewey’s view of 
the relation between what is desirable and what is desired identifies it 
with the relation which holds between the objective property of being 
red and the appearance of red. It would seem that according to Dewey 
we cannot infer validly that an object has value simply on the basis of 
enjoying it casually, without having instituted tests analogous to those 
which are instituted by the careful investigator of the objective color 
of something. And it would appear that according to Dewey only an 
object which satisfies us under conditions which are analogous to the 
normal conditions involved in testing colors, has value in his sense. 
Although there are other passages which present difficulties for this 
interpretation I believe there is considerable evidence for holding that 
it does render Dewey’s meaning in some places. This interpretation 
has the virtue of helping us understand a number of statements which 
would otherwise be vague. We can understand more easily now (or at 
least the writer can) what Dewey means when he says that a judgment 
of value involves a prediction ; it also makes clear his analogy between 
statements of what is immediately satisfying and statements which 
report immediate “havings” in the perception of colors; it clarifies to 
a degree the following passage: 

“To assume that anything can be known in isolation from its connections with 
other things is to identify knowing with merely having some object before per- 
ception or in feeling, and is thus to lose the key to the traits that distinguish an 
object as known. It is futile, even silly, to suppose that some quality that is direct- 
ly present constitutes the whole of the thing presenting the quality. It does not do 
so when the quality is that of being hot or fluid or heavy, and it does not when the 


quality is that of giving pleasure, or being enjoyed. Such qualities are. . .effects, 
ends in the sense of closing termini of processes involving causal connections. 





* An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 512. *° Dewey, op. cit., p. 265. 
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They are something to be investigated, challenges to inquiry and judgment. The 
more connections and interactions we ascertain, the more we know the object in 
question. Thinking is search for these connections. Heat experienced as a con- 
sequence of directed operations has a meaning quite different from the heat that 
is casually experienced without knowledge of how it came about. The same is 
true of enjoyments.’”” 

It seems reasonable to conclude that Dewey construes both “desir- 
able” and “value” as disposition-predicates, and in so doing thinks he 
has reduced “desirable” (in the sense of “ought to be desired”) to 
empirical terms. Lewis analyzes “value in objects” in this way but 
refrains from concluding that he has simultaneously taken care of 
“desirable” in the sense of “ought to be desired.” I will treat the rela- 
tions between Dewey's views and those of Lewis after I have con- 
sidered the connection between Dewey's views and those of John 
Stuart Mill. 

The relation between Mill’s views and Dewey's may be seen more 
clearly if we begin by comparing the different respects in which “solu- 
ble” and “objectively red” are disposition-predicates. To say that a is 
soluble is to say that a is capable of being dissolved. When we say 
that a is soluble we mean that there are’ conditions under which a 
dissolves. But when we say that a is objectively red we don’t mean 
simply that a has the capacity to appear red, although it is true that if 
a is objectively red it does have the capacity to appear red. The point 


is that whereas being objectively red implies having the capacity to 


appear red, the converse is not true. Obviously, many things which 
are not objectively red (probably all things) have the capacity to ap- 
pear red; there are conditions under which they will appear red. For 
this reason “a is objectively red” is not even materially equivalent to 
“There are conditions under which a appears red.” This difference 
between “soluble” and “objectively red” is reflected in another way. 
Secause “a is soluble” means that a can be dissolved, we feel justified 
in inferring “a is soluble” from “a is dissolved,” on the ground of the 
maxim that whatever is actual is possible. But clearly we don’t feel 
justified in inferring “a is objectively red” from “a appears red.” And 
the reason for this is now obvious: “a is objectively red” is roughly 
synonymous with “a looks red under normal conditions,” and so the 
mere fact that it appears red without specification of the conditions 
merely justifies our concluding that a has the capacity to appear red, 


* Ibid., p. 267. * The phrase “there are” is construed tenselessly. 
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not that it is red. This difference between “soluble” and “objectively 


red” may be summarized by pointing out that although everything that 
dissolves is soluble, not everything that appears red is objectively red. 
Let us see how this is related to the views of Dewey and Mill on the 
desirable. 

According to Mill an assertion to the effect that a is desirable can be 
proved by showing that a is desired.* I shall understand him to mean 
that “‘a is desired” logically implies “a is desirable,” though he may 
not have been using the word “proof” in this strict sense. This, of 
course, puts “desirable” in the same category as “soluble” in one re- 
spect. Now Dewey, if I understand him, holds that this is not true. 
Dewey believes, and I agree with lim, that some things that are now 
desired are not desirable. Consequently one of the conditions we im- 
pose on our definition of “desirable” is that ‘‘a is desired now” does 
not entail “a is desirable.” Now when “desirable” is construed as a 
disposition-predicate like “objectively red” rather than like “soluble,” 
it does satisfy this condition. For, as we have seen, “a appears red” 
does not entail “a is objectively red,” and therefore, if ‘a is desirable” 
is synonymous with “a is desired under normal conditions,” “a is de- 
sirable” will not be entailed by ‘‘a is desired.” It is this latter circum- 
stance which creates some of Dewey’s difficulties. He sees, correctly 
in my opinion, that one relation between the desirable (what ought to 
be desired) and the desired is preserved by this mode of construing 
the desirable. It allows him to prove that “a is desired” does not logi- 
cally imply “a is desirable.” But although one of the necessary condi- 
tions for a definition of “desirable” is that “a is desired” does not 
entail “a is desirable,” this is not sufficient. Dewey, I believe, has been 
misled into supposing that it is sufficient, and for this reason thinks 
that he has adequately defined “desirable” in what he calls its “de jure” 
sense. Dewey, I suggest, has been misled by the “able” ending of 
“desirable” into supposing that it is wholly analyzable as an objective 
disposition-predicate. In this respect his error resembles that of Mill. 
Mill, however, makes the more obvious error of thinking that “desir- 
able” is like ‘4 


‘ 


‘soluble,” whereas Dewey makes the more subtle one of 
thinking it is a disposition-predicate like “objectively red.” 


I am not concerned here with the general question of whether “de- 





* Utilitarianism, ch. IV, par. 4. Mill says that it can be proved only in this way, 
but I am not concerned with this more extensive claim. 
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sirable,” in the sense of “ought to be desired,”’ can be analyzed so that 
statements like “a is desirable” are shown to convey empirical knowl- 
edge. I am merely interested in pointing out that the particular empiri- ; 
cal or naturalistic interpretation which Dewey gives in the tenth chap- 
ter of The Quest for Certainty is defective in a subtle way; I am not 
concerned to criticize all of Dewey’s writings on this theme, but I am 
not aware of any that supplements the view expressed in The Quest 
for Certainty in a way that obviates the difficulties in it. My chief criti- 
cism depends on the fact that the relation between “desirable” and 
“desired” is allegedly identical with that between “objectively red” 
and “‘appears red.” But “a appears red” and “a is objectively red” do 
not differ in any way which would allow us to say that the first has a 
merely “de facto” quality, whereas the second has a “de jure’’ quality, 
to use Dewey’s language. The fact that a is objectively red, to put it in 
another language, is no more normative than the fact that a appears red 
now. And since the fact that a is desirable (as Dewey construes it) is 
related to the fact that a is desired in precisely the way that the fact 
that a is objectively red is related to the fact that a appears red, it 
would follow that “a is desirable” is no more normative than “a is 
desired.” I conclude that Dewey has defined “value” and “desirable” 
in an interesting way, but that he has not succeeded in construing 
“desirable” in the sense of “ought to be desired,” as he thinks he has. 
I do not see how the statement “a is desired under normal conditions” 
can be taken as synonymous with “a ought to be desired” without tak- 
ing “a appears red under normal conditions” as synonymous with “a 
ought to appear red,” but I feel that this consequence is absurd, and 
hence fatal for Dewey’s view. 

Some philosophers who share my opinion on this might conclude 
that any so-called naturalistic definition of “ought to be desired” is 
refuted by an argument which is similar to the one I have offered 
above. But I am not convinced of this, and I want to repeat that my 
argument is directed solely against one naturalistic proposal. Some of 
the difficulties involved in a blanket rejection of the naturalistic pro- 
gram for analyzing “ought to be desired” appear in Lewis’ work, I 
think, and so I turn now to his views on this question. 

Lewis is convinced of the impossibility of a purely empirical analy- 
sis of the right, the just, that which ought to be. So far as I can gather, 
he agrees with Dewey in construing objective value as a potentiality 
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of objects whose realization takes place in immediate experience, in 
immediate satisfactions, but does not go on to construe value so de- 
fined as identical with desirable in any way that confers “de jure” 
status on judgments of value. Dewey does, and it is here that my dif- 
ficulties with Dewey arise. But Dewey does so because he is anxious 
to proceed to some analysis of “desirable” in the “de jure’ sense which 
will result in construing it as an empirical predicate. Lewis does not 
even attempt this because he holds that judgments of what ought to 
be, in particular judgments of what ought to be desired, are matters of 
ethics rather than of value. ‘“‘The problem which delimits the field of 
ethics is not that of the empirically good or valuable but that of the 
right and morally imperative. To be sure, there is essential connection 
between rightness of action and goodness in that which this action is 
intended to effect. At least, it is with this general conception that 
rightness of action derives from value in the end, with which we should 
agree. But just at this point we should be careful that we do not illicit- 
ly connect the right and the good, before ever we have distinguished 
them.” Here we see plainly the gap between Lewis and Dewey, but 
it is here that new problems arise. 

Lewis holds: “Valuation is always a matter of empirical knowledge. 
But what is right and just, can never be determined by empirical facts 
alone.’ But if this is juxtaposed with Lewis’ belief that there are 
only two kinds of knowledge — knowledge of empirical propositions 
and knowledge of analytic propositions — we find it difficult to see 
how he will classify ethical knowledge — knowledge of what is just, 
what is right, what ought to be. He has cut himself off from regarding 
ethical knowledge as empirical by definition of what is ethical. Can he 
regard all true ethical propositions as analytic? To be sure Lewis 
regards some ethical propositions as analytic, e.g., “No rule of action 
is right except one which is right in all instances, and therefore right 
for everyone.” But it is not at all clear that he is willing to call every 
true proposition which involves the notion of right analytic, e.g., it was 
not right of Brutus to stab Caesar. At any rate it does not follow from 
the fact that some principles of ethics are analytic that all ethical propo- 
sitions are. No rule of action may be right except one which is right 
in all instances may be an analytic proposition for Lewis, but clearly 
the fact that it is analytic does not imply that the proposition, Truth- 





® Lewis, op. cit., p. 552.  Thid., p. 554. 
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telling is right, is analytic. We may regard the proposition that all men 
are animals as analytic and yet maintain that the proposition that Jones 
is a man is synthetic. I point this out only because some readers of 
Lewis have concluded from the fact that he cites one ethical proposi- 
tion as analytic (the one quoted above) that he holds that a// true ethi- 
cal propositions are analytic. 


But if he refuses to take this alternative (which does not seem de- 
fensible), what other alternatives are there? One is to surrender the 
view that all knowledge is exclusively and exhaustively divisible into 
the analytic and the empirical. But he seems to hold to this too con- 
fidently for us to expect that he will choose this course. Can he, then, 
face Russell's conclusion that “knowledge” of ethical propositions is 
not knowledge at all? Several things he says suggest that he rejects 


this alternative. The problem is one that is immensely perplexing and 
is precisely the problem which leads Stevenson to /iis position,’! I> 
think. We must observe, therefore, how Lewis’ concluding remarks 
about the nonempirical character of ethical propositions (as distinct 
from value propositions) bring him closer to a position which he 
attacks in value theory. “The denial to value-apprehensions in general 
of the character of truth or falsity and of knowledge” is a denial which. 
he describes as “one of the strangest aberrations ever to visit the mind 
of man.”’?* But I should say that after showing successfully that value 
propositions do express empirical knowledge, he formulates a position 
in ethics which is closer in motivation to that of the “emotivists” than 
he thinks. For he has simply postponed to ethics the problem that has 
troubled them in what he calls theory of value. In denying that ethical 
statements convey empirical knowledge he joins with those who deny 
to apprehensions of what is right (as distinct from what has value) 
the character of empirical truth or falsity and of empirical knowledge. 
To be sure he does not go on to treat judgments of right in the positive 
manner of the emotivists. But he does join with them in denying that 
ethical propositions are to be settled by appeal to factual considerations 
alone. Indeed, I might remark here that it is not clear whether Lewis 
means to divorce ethical judgments from all appeal to fact or whether 
he means merely to say that more than factual considerations enter 
into a determination of what is right. But clearly if he argues that 
more than factual considerations enter, thereby implying that they do 
= Op. cit. 





“ Lewis, op. cit., pp. 365-366. 
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enter, he must show what other considerations must be added. 

The resulting situation in the ethics and value-theory of contem- 
porary pragmatism may be summarized as follows. Dewey is anxious 
to analyze statements of the form “a is desirable” so that they are seen 
to be empirical. He does this by construing the property of being de- 
sirable as a disposition by analogy with objective characteristics like 
red as distinct from phenomenal appearances of red. This, I have 
argued, does not clarify or define “desirable” in the sense of “ought 
to be desired.” Lewis has elaborated this same theory with great suc- 
cess but avoids identifying what they both call value (in objects) with 
what ought to be desired. Lewis holds that what is right and what 
ought to be, and hence what ought to be desired, is not a matter of 
value but of ethics, and ethics does not depend on empirical knowl- 
edge alone. But Lewis has also divided knowledge into the analytic 
and the empirical and has excluded anything like the synthetic a priori. 
How, then, will he classify and analyze propositions concerning what 
is right and just without making them all trivially analytic and with- 
out appealing to something like the synthetic a priori? We must await 
Lewis’ further considerations before judging their likely success, but 
at this moment it is not improper to point to what seems like an insur- 
mountable task in the light of his epistemological commitments. The 
writer must admit that he is as puzzled about the problem as anyone, 
and that it is for this reason that he raises the whole issue. The dis- 
agreement between Dewey and Lewis on this question deserves notice 
as representing an important cleavage, on these questions, in American 
pragmatism, for Lewis has called himself a conceptual pragmatist on 
other occasions. Evidently pragmatism is united on the subject of 
value but not on obligation or justice. Dewey, in spite of a valiant 
attempt, has not given us a naturalistic account of obligation, and 
Lewis foresakes the task as impossible. We may safely say, therefore, 
that pragmatism is still without a solution of the fundamental problem 
of ethics." 


MORTON G. WHITE 
Harvard University 





*T am indebted to Professor Nelson Goodman for helping me clarify some of 
my ideas on the difference between “soluble” and “objectively red.” Robert M. 
3rowning’s interesting article, “On Professor Lewis’s Distinction between Ethics 
and Valuation” (Ethics, LIX [1949], 95-111), came to my attention after my 
article had been prepared for publication. 
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HAT QUESTIONS about meaning are provisionally separable, 

even if finally inseparable, from questions about validity and 
truth, is shown by the fact that meanings can be exchanged without 
the corresponding convictions or decisions. What is imparted by one 
person to another in an act of communication is (typically) a certain 
idea, thought, content, meaning, or claim — not a belief, expectation, 
surmise, or doubt; for the last are dependent on factors, such as the 
checking process, which go beyond the mere understanding of the 
message conveyed. And there is a host of questions which have to do 
with this message: its simplicity or complexity, its clarity or obscurity, 
its tense, its mood, its modality, and so on. Now, the theory of art 
criticism has, I think, been seriously hampered by its headlong assault 
on the question of validity. We have many doctrines about the ob- 
jectivity of the critical judgment but few concerning its import, or 
claim to objectivity, though the settlement of the first question prob- 
ably depends on the clarification of the second. The following remarks 
are for the most part restricted to meeting such questions as: What is 
the content of the critic’s argument? What claim does he transmit to 
us? How does he expect us to deal with this claim? 

A good starting point is a theory of criticism, widely held in spite 
of its deficiencies, which divides the critical process into three parts. 
There is the value judgment or verdict (V): “This picture or poem is 
good — .” There is a particular statement or reason (R) : “— because 
it has such-and-such a quality —.”” And there is a general statement or 


norm (N):‘*—and any work which has that quality is pro tanto 
good.’ 





* Read at the annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., September 1-3, 1948. The author is indebted to Mr. Herbert 
Bohnert for assistance with this paper. 

* Cf., for instance, C. J. Ducasse, Art, the Critics, and You (p. 116) : “The state- 
ment that a given work possesses a certain objective characteristic expresses at 
the same time a judgment of value if the characteristic is one that the judging 
person approves, or as the case may be, disapproves; and is thus one that he 
regards as conferring, respectively, positive or negative value on any object of 
the given kind that happens to possess it.” See, further, pp. 117-120. 
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V has been construed, and will be construed here, as an expression 
of feeling —an utterance manifesting praise or blame. But among 
utterances of that class it is distinguished by being in some sense con- 
ditional upon R. This is only another phrasing of the commonly noted 
peculiarity of aesthetic feeling: that it is “embodied” in or “attached” 
to an aesthetic content. 

R is a statement describing the content of an art work; but not 
every such descriptive statement is a case of R. The statement, “There 
are just twelve flowers in that picture” (and with it nine out of ten 
descriptions in Crowe and Cavalecaselle), is without critical relevance, 
that is, without any bearing upon V. The description of a work of art 
is seldom attempted for its own sake. It is controlled by some purpose, 
some interest ; and there are many interests by which it might be con- 
trolled other than that of reaching or defending a critical judgment. 
The qualities which are significant in relation to one purpose — 
dating, attribution, archaeological reconstruction, clinical diagnosis, 
proving or illustrating some thesis in sociology — might be quite im- 
material in relation to another. At the same time, we cannot be sure 
that there is any kind of statement about art, dictated by no matter 
what interest, which cannot also act as R; or, in other words, that 
there is any kind of knowledge about art which cannot influence 
aesthetic appreciation. 

V_ and R, it should be said, are often combined in sentences which 
are at once normative and descriptive. If we have been told that the 
colors of a certain painting are garish, it would be astonishing to find 
that they were all very pale and unsaturated; and to this extent the 
critical comment conveys information. On the other hand, we might 
find the colors bright and intense, as expected, without being thereby 
forced to admit that they are garish; and this reveals the component 
of valuation (i.e., distaste) in the critical remark. This feature of criti- 
cal usage has attracted much notice and some study; but we do not 
discuss it here at all. We shall be concerned exclusively with the de- 
scriptive function of R. 

Now if we ask what makes a description critically useful and rele- 
vant, the first suggestion which occurs is that it is backed up by N. 
N is based upon an inductive generalization which describes a rela- 
tionship between some aesthetic quality and someone’s or everyone's 
system of aesthetic response. Notice: I do not say that N is an induc- 
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tive generalization ; for in critical evaluation N is being used not to 
predict or to explain anybody’s reaction to a work of art but to vindi- 
cate that reaction, perhaps to someone who does not yet share it ; and 
in this capacity N is a precept, a rule, a generalized value statement. 
But the choice of one norm, rather than another, when that choice is 
challenged, will usually be given some sort of inductive justification. 
We return to this question in a moment. I think we shall find that a 
careful analysis of N is unnecessary, because there are considerations 
which permit us to dismiss it altogether. 

At this point it is well to remind ourselves that there is a difference 
between explaining and justifying a critical response. A psychologist 
who should be asked “why X likes the object y" would take X’s en- 
joyment as a datum, a fact to be explained. And if he offers as ex- 
planation the presence in y of the quality Q, there is, explicit or latent 
in this causal argument, an appeal to some generalization which he has 
reason to think is true, such as “X likes any work which has that qual- 
ity.” But when we ask X as a critic “why he likes the object y,” we 
want him to give us some reason to like it too and are not concerned 
with the causes of what we may so far regard as his bad taste. This 
distinction between the genetic and the normative dimension of in- 
quiry, though it is familiar to all and acceptable to most of us, is 
commonly ignored in the practice of aesthetic speculation; and the 
chief reason for this — other than the ambiguity of the question “Why 
do you like this work?” —is the fact that some statements about the 
object will necessarily figure both in the explanation and in the critical 
defense of any reaction to it. Thus, if I tried to explain my feeling for 
the line 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute 
I should certainly mention “the pattern of u’s and I’s which reinforces 
the meaning with its own musical quality,” because this quality of my 
sensations is doubtless among the conditions of my feeling response. 
And the same point would be made in any effort to convince another 
person of the beauty of the line. The remark which gives a reason also, 
in this case, states a cause. But notice that, though as criticism this 
comment might be very effective, it is practically worthless as explana- 
tion, because we have no phonetic or psychological laws (nor any 
plausible “common-sense” generalizations) from which we might de- 
rive the prediction that such a pattern of u’s and I's should be pleasing 
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to me. In fact, the formulation (“pattern of u’s and I's,” etc.) is so 
vague that one could not tell just what general hypothesis it is that is 
being invoked or assumed; yet it is quite sharp enough for critical 
purposes. On the other hand, suppose that someone should fail to be 
“convinced” by my argument in favor of Milton’s line. He might still 
readily admit that the quality which I mentioned might have something 
to do with my pleasurable reaction, given my peculiar psychology. 
Thus the statement which is serving both to explain and to justify is 
not equally effective in the two capacities; and this brings out the 
difference between the two paths of discussion. Coincident at the start, 
they diverge in the later stages. A complete explanation of any of my 
responses would have to include certain propositions about my nervous 
system, which would be irrelevant in any critical argument. And a 
critically relevant observation about some configuration in the art ob- 
ject might be useless for explaining a given experience, if only be- 
cause the experience did not yet contain that configuration.* 

Now it would not be strange if, among the dangers of ambiguity to 
which the description of art, like the rest of human speech, is exposed, 
there should be some which derive from the double purpose — critical 
and psychological — to which such description is often being put. And 
this is, as we shall see, the case. 


The necessity for sound inductive generalizations in any attempt at 
aesthetic explanation is granted. We may now consider, very briefly, 
the parallel role in normative criticism which has been assigned to N. 
Let us limit our attention to those metacritical theories which deny a 
function in criticism to N. I divide these into two kinds, those which 
attack existing standards and those which attack the very notion of a 
critical standard. 


(1) It is said that we know of no law which governs human tastes 
and preferences, no quality shared by any two works of art that makes 





*T should like to add that when we speak of “justifying” or “giving reasons” 
for our critical judgments, we refer to something which patently does go on in 
the world and which is patently different from the causal explanation of tastes 
and preferences. We are not begging any question as to whether the critical judg- 
ment can “really” be justified, i.e., established on an objective basis. Even if there 
were no truth or falsity in criticism, there would still be agreement and disagree- 
ment; and there would be argument which arises out of disagreement and at- 
tempts to resolve it. Hence, at the least there exists the purely “phenomenological” 
task of elucidating the import and intention of words like “insight,” “acumen,” 
“obtuseness,” “bad taste,” all of which have a real currency in criticism. 
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those works attractive or repellent. The point might be debated ; but 
it is more important to notice what it assumes. It assumes that if N 
were based on a sound induction, it would be (together with R) a real 
ground for the acceptance of V. In other words, it would be reasonable 
to accept V on the strength of the quality Q if it could be shown that 
works which possess Q tend to be pleasing. It follows that criticism is 
being held back by the miserable state of aesthetic science. This raises 
an issue too large to be canvassed here. Most of us believe that the 
idea of progress applies to science, does not apply to art, applies, in 
some unusual and not very clear sense, to philosophy. What about 
criticism? Are there “discoveries” and “contributions” in this field? 
Is it reasonable to expect better evaluations of art after a thousand 
years of investigation than before? The question is not a simple one: 
it admits of different answers on different interpretations. But I do 
think that some critical judgments have been and are every day being 
“proved” as well as in the nature of the case they ever can be proved. 
I think we have already numerous passages which are not to be cor- 
rected or improved upon. And if this opinion is right, then it could 
not be the case that the validation of critical judgments waits upon the 
discovery of aesthetic laws. Let us suppose even that we lad some law 
which stated that a certain color combination, a certain melodic se- 
quence, a certain type of dramatic hero has everywhere and always a 
positive emotional effect. To the extent to which this law holds, there 
is of course that much less disagreement in criticism; but there is no 
better method for resolving disagreement. We are not more fully 
convinced in our own judgment because we know its explanation ; and 
we cannot hope to convince an imaginary opponent by appealing to 
this explanation, which by hypothesis does not hold for him. 

(2) The more radical arguments against critical standards are 
spread out in the pages of Croce, Dewey, Richards, Prall, and the great 
romantic critics before them. They need not be repeated here. In one _ 
way or another they all attempt to expose the absurdity of presuming ' 
to judge a work of art, the very excuse for whose existence lies in its 
difference from everything that has gone before, by its degree of 
resemblance to something that has gone before; and: on close inspec- 
tion they create at least a very strong doubt as to whether a standard 
of success or failure in art is either necessary or possible. But it seems 
to me that they fail to provide a positive interpretation of criticism. 
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Consider the following remarks by William James on the criticism of 
Herbert Spencer : “In all his dealings with the art products of mankind 
he manifests the same curious dryness and mechanical literality of 
judgment....Turner’s painting he finds untrue in that the earth- 
region is habitually as bright in tone as the air-region. Moreover, 
Turner scatters his detail too evenly. In Greek statues the hair is false- 
ly treated. Renaissance painting is spoiled by unreal illumination. 
Venetian Gothic sins by meaningless ornamentation.” And so on. We 
should most of us agree with James that this is bad criticism. But all 
criticism is similar to this in that it cites, as reasons for praising or 
condemning a work, one or more of its qualities. If Spencer’s reasons 
are descriptively true, how can we frame our objection to them except 


in some such terms as that “unreal illumination does not make a pic- 


ture bad,” that is, by attacking his standards? What constitutes the 
relevance of a reason but its correlation with a norm? It is astonishing 
to notice how many writers, formally committed to an opposition to 
legal procedure in criticism, seem to relapse into a reliance upon stand- 
ards whenever they give reasons for their critical judgments. The 
appearance is inevitable; for as long as we have no alternative inter- 
pretation of the import and function of R, we must assume either that 
R is perfectly arbitrary or that it presupposes and depends on some 
general claim. 

With these preliminaries, we can examine a passage of criticism. 
This is Ludwig Goldscheider on The Burial of Count Orgaz: 

Like the contour of a violently rising and falling wave is the outline of the 
four illuminated figures in the foreground: steeply upwards and downwards 
about the grey monk on the left, in mutually inclined curves about the yellow of 
the two saints, and again steeply upwards and downwards about...the priest on 
the right. The depth of the wave indicates the optical center ; the double curve of 
the saints’ yellow garments is carried by the greyish white of the shroud down 
still farther; in this lowest depth rests the bluish-grey armor of the knight. 

This passage — which, we may suppose, was written to justify a 
favorable judgment on the painting — conveys to us the idea of a 
certain quality which, if we believe the critic, we should expect to find 
in a certain painting by El Greco. And we do find it: we can verify its 
presence by perception. In other words, there is a quality in the picture 
which agrees with the quality which we “have in mind” — which we 
have been led to think of by the critic’s language. But the same quality 
(‘‘a steeply rising and falling curve,” etc.) would be found in any of a 
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hundred lines one could draw on the board in three minutes. It could 
not be the critic’s purpose to inform us of the presence of a quality as 
banal and obvious as this. It seems reasonable to suppose that the critic 
is thinking of another quality, no idea of which is transmitted to us by 
his language, which he sees and which by his use of language he gets us 
to see. This quality is, of course, a wavelike contour ; but it is not the 
quality designated by the expression “wavelike contour.’”’ Any object 
which has this quality will have a wavelike contour ; but it is not true 
that any object which has a wavelike contour will have this quality. At 
the same time, the expression “wavelike contour” excludes a great 
many things: if anything is a wavelike contour, it is not a color, it is 
not a mass, it is not a straight line. Now the critic, besides imparting to 


us the idea of a wavelike contour, gives us directions for perceiving, 


and does this by means of the idea he imparts to us, which narrows 
down the field of possible visual orientations and guides us in the dis- 
crimination of details, the organization of parts, the grouping of dis- 
crete objects into patterns. It is as if we found both an oyster and a 
pearl when we had been looking for a seashell because we had been 
told it was valuable. It is valuable, but not because it is a seashell. 

I may be stretching usage by the senses I am about to assign to 
certain words, but it seems that the critic’s meaning is “filled in,” 
“rounded out,” or “completed” by the act of perception, which is 
performed not to judge the truth of his description but in a certain 
sense to understand it. And if communication is a process by which a 
mental content is transmitted by symbols from one person to another, 
then we can say that it is a function of criticism to bring about com- 
munication at the level of the senses, that is, to induce a sameness of 
vision, of experienced content. If this is accomplished, it may or may 
not be followed by agreement, or what is called “communion” — a 
community of feeling which expresses itself in identical value judg- 
ments. 

- There is a contrast, therefore, between critical communication and 
what I may call normal or ordinary communication. In ordinary com- 
munication, symbols tend to acquire a footing relatively independent 
of sense-perception. It is, of course, doubtful whether the interpreta- 
tion of symbols is at any time completely unaffected by the environ- 
mental context. But there is a difference of degree between, say, an 
exchange of glances which, though it means “Shall we go home?” at 
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one time and place, would mean something very different at another 
— between this and formal science, whose vocabulary and syntax 
have relatively fixed connotations. With a passage of scientific prose 
before us, we may be dependent on experience for the definition 
of certain simple terms, as also for the confirmation of assertions ; but 
we are not dependent on experience for the interpretation of com- 
pound expressions. If we are, this exposes semantic defects in the 
passage — obscurity, vagueness, ambiguity, or incompleteness. (Thus: 
‘Paranoia is marked by a profound egocentricity and deep-seated feel- 
ings of insecurity” —the kind of statement which makes every stu- 
dent think he has the disease — is suitable for easy comparison of notes 
among clinicians and all who know how to recognize the difference 
between paranoia and other conditions; but it does not explicitly set 
forth the criteria which they employ.) Statements about immediate 
experience, made in ordinary communication, are no exception. If a 
theory requires that a certain flame should be blue, then we have to 
report whether it is or is not blue — regardless of shades or variations 
which may be of enormous importance aesthetically. We are bound to 
the letters of our words. Compare with this something like the fol- 
lowing : 

“The expression on her face was delightful.” 

“What was delightful about it?” 

“Didn't you see that smile?” 


The speaker does not mean that there is something delightful about 


smiles as such; but he cannot be accused of not stating his meaning 


clearly, because the clarity of his language must be judged in relation 
to his purpose, which in this case is the evaluation of the immediate 
experience; and for that purpose the reference to the smile will be 
sufficient if it gets people to feel that they are “talking about the same 
thing.” There is understanding and misunderstanding on this level; 
there are marks by which the existence of one or the other can be 
known; and these are means by which misunderstanding can be elimi- 
nated. But these phenomena are not identical with those that take the 
same names in the study of ordinary communication. 

Reading criticism, otherwise than in the presence, or with direct 
recollection, of the objects discussed is a blank and senseless employ- 
ment — a fact which is concealed from us by the co-operation, in our 
reading, of many noncritical purposes for which the information of- 
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fered by the critic is material and useful. There is not in all the world’s 
criticism a single purely descriptive statement concerning which one is 
prepared to say beforehand, “If it is true, I shall like that work so 
much the better’”’ — and this fact is concealed by the play of memory, 
which gives the critic’s language a quite different, more specific, mean- 
ing than it has as ordinary communication. The point is not at all 
similar to that made by writers who maintain that value judgments 
have no objective basis because the reasons given to support them are 
not logically derivable from the value judgments themselves. I do not 
ask that R be related logically to V. In ethical argument you have 
someone say, “Yes, I would condemn that policy if it really did cause 
a wave of suicides, as you maintain.’ Suppose that the two clauses are 
here only psychologically related — still, this is what you never have 
in criticism. The truth of R never adds the slightest weight to V, be- 
cause R does not designate any quality the perception of which might 
induce us to assent to V. But if it is not R, or what it designates, that 
makes V acceptable, then R cannot possibly require the support of N. 
The critic is not committed to the general claim that the quality named 
© is valuable because he never makes the particular claim that a work 
is good in virtue of the presence of Q. 

But he, or his readers, can easily be misled into thinking that he has 
made such a claim. You have, perhaps, a conflict of opinion about the 
merits of a poem; and one writer defends his judgment by mentioning 
vowel sounds, metrical variations, consistent or inconsistent imagery. 
Another critic, taking this language at its face value in ordinary com- 
munication, points out that “by those standards” one would have to 
condemn famous passages in Hamlet or Lear and raise some admitted- 
ly bad poems to a high place. He may even attempt what he calls an 
“experiment” and, to show that his opponents’ grounds are irrelevant, 
construct a travesty of the original poem in which its plot or its meter 
or its vowels and consonants, or whatever other qualities have been 
cited with approval, are held constant while the rest of the work is 
changed. This procedure, which takes up hundreds of the pages of our 
best modern critics, is a waste of time and space; for it is the critic 
abandoning his own function to pose as a scientist — to assume, in 
other words, that criticism explains experiences instead of clarifying 
and altering them. If he saw that the meaning of a word like “asson- 
ance” — the quality which it leads our perception to discriminate in 
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one poem or another — is in critical usage never twice the same, he 
would see no point in “testing” any generalization about the relation- 
ship between assonance and poetic value. 

Some of the foregoing remarks will have reminded you of certain 
doctrines with which they were not intended to agree. The fact that 
criticism does not actually designate the qualities to which it somehow 
directs our attention has been a ground of complaint by some writers, 
who tell us that our present critical vocabulary is woefully inadequate.* 
This proposition clearly looks to an eventual improvement in the lan- 
guage of criticism. The same point, in a stronger form and with a dif- 
ferent moral, is familiar to readers of Bergson and Croce, who say that 
it is impossible by means of concepts to “grasp the essence” of the 
artistic fact; and this position has seemed to many people to display 
the ultimate futility of critical analysis. I think that by returning to the 
passage I quoted from Goldscheider about the painting by El Greco 
we can differentiate the present point of view from both of these. 
Imagine, then, that the painting should be projected onto a graph with 
intersecting co-ordinates. It would then be possible to write com- 
plicated mathematical expressions which would enable another per- 
son who knew the system to construct for himself as close an ap- 
proximation to the exact outlines of the El Greco as we might desire. 
Would this be an advance toward precision in criticism? Could we say 
that we had devised a more specific terminology for drawing and paint- 
ing? I think not, for the most refined concept remains a concept ; there 
is no vanishing point at which it becomes a percept. It is the idea of a 
quality, it is not the quality itself. To render a critical verdict we 
should still have to perceive the quality ; but Goldscheider’s passage 
already shows it to us as clearly as language can. The idea of a new 
and better means of communication presupposes the absence of the 
sensory contents we are talking about; but criticism always assumes 
the presence of these contents to both parties; and it is upon this 
assumption that the vagueness or precision of a critical statement must 
be judged. Any further illustration of this point will have to be rough 
and hasty. For the last twenty or thirty years the “cotrect” thing to say 
about the metaphysical poets has been this: They think with their 
senses and feel with their brains. One hardly knows how to verify 
such a dictum: as a psychological observation it is exceedingly ob- 





*See D. W. Prall, Aesthetic Analysis, p. 201. 
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scure. But it does not follow that it is not acute criticism; for it 
increases our awareness of the difference between the experience of 
Tennyson and the experience of Donne. Many words — like ‘“‘subtle- 
ty,” “variety,” “complexity,” “intensity” — which in ordinary com- 
munication are among the vaguest in the language have been used 
to convey sharp critical perceptions. And many expressions which 
have a clear independent meaning are vague and fuzzy when taken 
in relation to the content of a work of art. An examination of the 
ways in which the language of concepts mediates between perception 
and perception is clearly called for, though it is far too difficult to be 
attempted here. 

We have also just seen reason to doubt that any aesthetic quality 
is ultimately ineffable. “What can be said” and “what cannot be said” 
are phrases which take their meaning from the purpose for which we 
are speaking. The aesthetics of obscurantism, in its insistence upon the 
incommunicability of the art object, has never made it clear what 
purpose or demand is to be served by communication. If we devised a 
system of concepts by which a work of art could be virtually repro- 
duced at a distance by the use of language alone, what human inten- 
tion would be furthered ? We saw that criticism would not be improved: 
in the way in which criticism strives to “grasp” the work of art, we 
could grasp it no better then than now. The scientific explanation of 
aesthetic experiences would not be accomplished by a mere change of 
descriptive terminology. There remains only the aesthetic motive in 
talking about art. Now if we set it up as a condition of communicability 
that our language should afford the experience which it purports to de- 
scribe, we shall of course reach the conclusion that art is incommuni- 
cable. But by that criterion all reality is unintelligible and ineffable, 
just as Bergson maintains. Such a demand upon thought and language 
is not only preposterous in that its fulfillment is logically impossible ; 
it is also baneful, because it obscures the actual and very large influ- 
ence of concepts upon the process of perception (by which, I must 
repeat, I mean something more than the ordinary reference of lan- 
guage to qualities of experience). Every part of the psychology of 
perception and attention provides us with examples of how unver- 
balized apperceptive reactions are engrained in the content and 
structure of the perceptual field. We can also learn from psychology 
how perception is affected by verbal cues and instructions. What re- 
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mains unstudied is the play of critical comment in society at large; 
but we have, each of us in his own experience, instances of differential 
emphasis and selective grouping which have been brought about 
through the concepts imparted to us by the writings of critics. 

I have perhaps overstressed the role of the critic as teacher, that is, 
as one who affords new perceptions and with them new values. There 
is such a thing as discovering a community of perception and feeling 
which already exists ; and this can be a very pleasant experience. But 
it often happens that there are qualities in a work of art which are, so 
to speak, neither perceived nor ignored but felt or endured in a manner 
of which Leibniz has given the classic description. Suppose it is only 
a feeling of monotony, a slight oppressiveness, which comes to 
us from the style of some writer. A critic then refers to his 
“piled-up clauses, endless sentences, repetitious diction.” This remark 
shifts the focus of our attention and brings certain qualities which had 
been blurred and marginal into distinct consciousness. When, with a 
sense of illumination we say “Yes, that’s it exactly,” we are really 
giving expression to the change which has taken place in our aesthetic 
apprehension. The postcritical experience is the true commentary on 
the precritical one. The same thing happens when, after listening to 
Debussy, we study the chords that can be formed on the basis of the 
whole-tone scale and then return to Debussy. New feelings are given 
which bear some resemblance to the old. There is no objection in these 
cases to our saying that we have been made to “understand” why we 
liked (or disliked) the work. But such understanding, which is the 
legitimate fruit of criticism, is nothing but a second moment of aesthetic 
experience, a retrial of experienced values. It should not be confused 


with the psychological study which seeks to know the causes of our 
feelings. 


NOTE 


In this article I have tried only to mark out the direction in which, 
as I believe, the exact nature of criticism should be sought. The task 
has been largely negative: it is necessary to correct preconceptions, 
obliterate false trails. There remain questions of two main kinds. Just 
to establish the adequacy of my analysis, there would have to be a 
detailed examination of critical phenomena, which present in the gross 
a fearful complexity. For example, I have paid almost no attention to 
large-scale or summary judgments — evaluations of artists, schools, 
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or periods. One could quote brief statements about Shakespeare’s 
qualities as a poet or Wagner’s as a composer which seem to be full 
of insight; yet it would be hard to explain what these statements do 
to our “perception” —if that word can be used as a synonym for 
our appreciation of an artist’s work as a whole. 

But if the analysis is so far correct, it raises a hundred new ques- 
tions. Two of these — rather, two sides of one large question — are 
especially important. What is the semantical relationship between the 
language of criticism and the qualities of the critic’s or the reader's 
experience? I have argued that this relationship is not designation 
(though I do not deny that there 7s a relationsnip of designation be- 
tween the critic’s language and some qualities of a work of art). But 
neither is it denotation: the critic does not point to the qualities he has 
in mind. The ostensive function of language will explain the exhibi- 
tion of parts or details of an art object but not the exhibition of ab- 
stract qualities; and it is the latter which is predominant in criticism. 
The only positive suggestion made in this paper can be restated as 
follows. To say that the critic “picks out” a quality in the work of 
art is to say that if there did exist a designation for that quality, 
then the designation which the critic employs would be what Morris 
calls an analytic implicate of that designation. (Thus, “blue” is an 
analytic implicate of an expression ““H3B5S2” which designates a cer- 
tain point on the color solid.) This definition is clearly not sufficient to 
characterize the critic’s method; but, more, the antecedent of the 
definiens is doubtful in meaning. A study of terms like “Rembrandt's 
chiaroscuro,” “the blank verse of The Tempest,” etc., etc., would prob- 
ably result in the introduction of an idea analogous to that of the proper 
name (or of Russell’s “definite description”) but with this difference, 
that the entity uniquely named or labeled by this type of expression is 
not an object but a quality. 

If we put the question on the psychological plane, it reads as fol- 
lows: How is it that (a) we can “know what we like” in a work of 
art without (b) knowing what “causes” our enjoyment? I presume 
that criticism enlightens us as to (a) and that (b) would be provided 
by a psychological explanation ; also that (a) is often true when (b) is 
not. 

Contrary to Ducasse® and some other writers I cannot see that the 
critic has any competence as a self-psychologist, a specialist in the ex- 
planation of his own responses. There is no other field in which we 
admit the existence of such scientific insight, unbridled by experimen- 
tal controls and unsupported by valid general theory; and I do not 
think we can admit it here. (For that reason I held that critical insight, 
which does exist, cannot be identified with scientific understanding. ) 





"Op: cit., p 117. 
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The truth is that, in the present stone age of aesthetic inquiry, we have 
not even the vaguest idea of the form that a “law of art appreciation” 
would take. Consider, “It is as a colorist that Titian excels” ; interpret 
this as a causal hypothesis, e.g., “Titian’s colors give pleasure” ; and 
overlook incidental difficulties, such as whether ‘“‘color’’ means tone or 
the hue (as opposed to the brightness and the saturation) of a tone. 
Superficially, this is similar to many low-grade hypotheses in psycholo- 
gy: “We owe the color of the object to the retinal rods and cones,” “It 
is the brightness and not the color that infuriates a bull,” “Highly 
saturated colors give pleasure to American schoolboys.” But the dif- 
ference is that we do not know what test conditions are marked out by 
the first proposition. Would it be relevant, as a test of its truth, to dis- 
play the colors of a painting by Titian, in a series of small rectangular 
areas, to a group of subjects in the laboratory ? I cannot believe this to 
be part of what is meant by a person who affirms this hypothesis. He is 
committed to no such test. 

Anyone with a smattering of Gestalt psychology now interposes that 
the colors are, of course, pleasing in their context, not out of it. One 
has some trouble in understanding how in that case one could know 
that it is the colors that are pleasing. We may believe in studying the 
properties of wholes; but it is hard to see what scientific formulation 
can be given to the idea that a quality should have a certain function 
(that is, a causal relationship to the responses of an observer) in one 
and only one whole. Yet that appears to be the case with the color 
scheme in any painting by Titian. 

We can be relieved of these difficulties simply by admitting our ig- 
norance and confusion; but there is no such escape when we turn to 
criticism. For it is as a colorist that Titian excels — this is a fairly 
unanimous value judgment, and we should be able to analyze its mean- 
ing. (I should not, however, want the issue to turn on this particular 
example. Simpler and clearer judgments could be cited.) Now when 
our attention is called, by a critic, to a certain quality, we respond to 
that quality in its context. The context is never specified, as it would 
have to be in any scientific theory, but always assumed. Every descrip- 
tive statement affects our perception of — and our feeling for — the 
work as a whole. One might say, then, that we agree with the critic if 
and when he gets us to like the work about as well or as badly as he 
does, But this is clearly not enough. For he exerts his influence always 
through a specific discrimination. Art criticism is analytic, discrim- 
inating. It concerns itself less with over-all! values than with merits 
and faults in specified respects. It is the quality and not the work that 
is good or bad; or, if you like, the work is good or bad “‘on account 
of” its qualities. Thus, we may agree with his judgment but reject 
the critic’s grounds (I have shown that the “grounds” to which he 
is really appealing are not the same as those which he explicitly states 
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or designates) ; and when we do this, we are saying that the qualities 
which he admires are not those which we admire. But then we must 
know what we admire: we are somehow aware of the special attach- 
ment of our feelings to certain abstract qualities rather than to others. 
Without this, we could never reject a reason given for a value judg- 
ment with which we agree — we could never be dissatisfied with de- 
scriptive evaluation. There must therefore exist an analyzing, sifting, 
shredding process within perception which corresponds to the con- 
ceptual distinctness of our references to “strong form but weak color,” 
“powerful images but slovenly meter,” and so on. 

This process is mysterious; but we can get useful hints from 
two quarters. Artists and art teachers are constantly “experimenting” 
in their own way. “Such a bright green at this point is jarring.” 
“Shouldn’t you add more detail to the large space on the right?” We 
can compare two wholes in a single respect and mark the difference 
in the registration upon our feelings. Implicit comparisons of this 
kind, with shifting tone of feeling, are what are involved in the isola- 
tion of qualities from the work, at least in some critical judgments. I 
am afraid that as psychology, as an attempt to discover the causes of 
our feelings, this is primitive procedure; but as a mere analysis of 
what is meant by the praise and blame accorded to special qualities, it 
is not without value. 

If, in the second place, we could discover what we mean by the 
difference between the “object” and the “cause” of an emotion, outside 
the field of aesthetics ; if we could see both the distinction and the con- 
nection between two such judgments as “I hate his cheek” and “It is 
his cheek that inspires hatred in me” ; if we knew what happens when 
a man says, “Now I know why I have always disliked him — it is his 
pretense of humility,” there would be a valuable application to the 
analysis of critical judgments. 


ARNOLD ISENBERG 
Oueens College 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


AS PHILOSOPHER AND KING 


E HAVE BEEN OFTEN TOLD of late that man will end himself unless 
Wire social scientists bring our understanding of human nature 
abreast of the wildly careering physical sciences and lay hands on the 
reins of history. In Halden Two, Professor Burrhus Frederic Skinner, 
an illustrious psychologist and a man of parts, speculative and humane, 
accepts the challenge and gives in the dress of utopian fiction a san- 
guine account of the brave new world which his profession can pro- 
vide. The scientific samurai could not put their case in the hands of a 
more able and winning advocate, and if he loses it, it is lost indeed. 

The lesson which he would spell out in the large letters of his new 
republic is the old Platonic theme, that supreme social authority be- 
longs to the scientific expert, amended, however, in that the proper 
experts are the sociologist and psychologist. But when the author has 
done his best for the psychologist king, the judicious reader may well 
be convinced of the contraries of both propositions: The expertness 
essential to the public business, instead of being specially psychological, 
is grandiosely philosophical ; but at no price can humanity afford to let 
the authority of any expert, either philosophical, psychological, or 
charismatic, supersede the clumsy rectitude of our democracy. 

Mr. Skinner is protagonist of a recurrent tragicomedy of the tech- 
nocratic ideal. His ambition forces him at once out of his specialty, to 
undertake the duties of the one science large and presumptuous enough 
to draw the charts and read the compass for the total human voyage — 
philosophy. Now, philosophy, unfortunately, just because its function 
is to bring the whole of experience so far as possible to an accurate 
focus on the whole of action, is not the easiest but the hardest subject 





*B. F. Skinner, Walden Two (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948), 
pp. 206. 
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for the agile amateur to work up on the spur of the moment — but this 
proposition is itself a philosophical one and not easily appreciated on 
the spur of the moment either. Our aspirant is carried along first by 
the natural illusion that a scientific philosophy will result automatically 
from a scientist’s philosophizing, and then again by a resolute faith 
that a sufficient contempt and neglect of the tough professional core 
of the subject will make it contemptible and negligible. The fore- 
doomed result, in all innocence, is a repetition of venerable fallacies, 
brightened by much cheerful bravado about behavioral engineering 
and the experimental method. This is fun; but it is as unpromising a 
foundation for the good society as would be a philosopher's impromptu 
substitute (if he were bold enough) for experimental psychology. 

Walden Two, in the fable, is a collectivist community in Indiana or 
thereabouts, created by an obstinate psychological genius, Frazier, and 
controlled by cultural engineers versed in the science of human be- 
havior so that by manipulation of “motivations” and “interests” they 
are qualified to “design personalities” (p. 243) and “make men” (p. 
163). The thousand inmates live in rammed-earth phalansteries, and 
by a system of labor credits and “industrialized housewifery” they are 
assured the amenities of life, from the incubator to the grave, in recom- 
pense for an average four-hour work day (pp. 46-47). Most of the ap- 
paratus for living is had in common and used in shifts (p. 35), so that 
the bathrooms, badminton sets, and dishwater never grow cold. Dur- 
ing his unbespoken twenty hours a day, the inhabitant sleeps or en- 
gages in creative self-expression (pp. 62, 102), particularly in the fine 
arts (pp. 74-75), which, relieved of the pressures of commercialism, 
promise a Golden Age. 

Relieved of these same pressures, though subject to a Manager of 
Marriages (p. 111), youngsters mate in the middle teens (p. 106), 
thus realizing on the glamour of puppy love (p. 108) and getting their 
propagation (four units) done by the age of twenty-three (p. 109), 
when they can begin living in earnest. Walden love is “free” in both 
senses (p. 115), but the proprietors “don’t regard extra-marital love 
as wholly justifiable or without its difficulties” (p. 116), and sportive 
promiscuity is severely classed with “jovial backslapping” (p. 109). 
Family feeling, like other race feeling, is being extirpated (pp. 117, 
258). Walden still lets its mothers play with their infants “for a few 
minutes,” “every day or so,” “to build up the baby’s resistance” (p. 
78), but only if they take care to play with other infants no less, and 
the “goal is to have every member of Walden Two regard all our 
children as his own, and to have every child think of every adult as his 
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parent” (pp. 80, 117; and cf. Plato, The Republic, 461, 463). Whether 
any unmarried Waldensian ever gets any privacy by day or by night is 
obscure; the most explicit passages (p. 95) condemn the subjects at 
various ages to bed in groups of from twenty to two. Matrimony gives 
surcease, however: for scientifically wedded husbands and wives must 
sleep in separate rooms (p. 115). 

The law of Walden is a Code, promulgated by the Managers, which 
among its articles forbids the citizen either to express his gratitude 
(pp. 67, 142, 252) or not to express his boredom (pp. 135-136). Since 
rum and religion are parallel escapes from capitalist realities, they are 
outgrown here (pp. 49, 165). But there are Sunday services, a sort of 
group therapy, where psychologist-priests officiate and ethical culture, 
“self control and social action” are the gospel (p. 166). 

The behavioral engineering of the project depends on a whole- 
hearted acceptance of “positive reinforcement,” the principle, in brief, 
that a creature tends to repeat an act which is rewarded (p. 216), and 
on a corresponding rejection of “negative reinforcement,”’ the idea that 
the burned child shuns the fire, 1.e., that a creature tends not to repeat 
an act which is punished (pp. 92, 217). In sum, Walden Two is “‘the 
crowning achievement of the human intellect to date....The splitting 
of the atom pales into insignificance beside it” (p. 239). For it augurs 
“nothing short of the complete revision of a culture” (p. 260). 

Into this elysium there come two G. I.’s, Steve and Rodge; Mary 
and Barbara, their respective sweethearts; Professor Burris, the nar- 
rator, who once taught psychology to Steve and Rodge as well as (long 
ago) to Frazier; and Augustine Castle, a professor of philosophy, 
suspected of “intuitionism, rationalism, or... Thomism” (p. 8). Steve 
and Mary are easily won to Walden, partly because they see here the 
last best hope of earth, partly because they want to start a rammed- 
earth cubicle and a baby forthwith. Rodge feels the same, but his Bar- 
bara and Professor Castle insist on returning to competitive society. 
Burris starts with them, after a loud token resistance to Frazier, but 
at the last minute struggles back through the rigors of an Indiana 
summer to the Shangri-La where he hopes to alternate long repose 
with experiments on a living society. 

No abridgment can be fair to a utopia, and the reader is not to sur- 
mise that Skinner’s specimen lacks humor and good sense or unfairly 
denies speech to opposition opinion. Though his new Atlantis must 
seem to most Americans both comical and repulsive, let us remember 
that if there be a perfect social order, it is bound to appear offensively 
alien to us to begin with. 
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The crude first question of the workability of Walden, however, is 
more serious for Skinner than for other utopians because he alone 
claims to have a scientific technology which will make men act as he 
desires (pp. 163, 213, 243, 247). Here the fictional form stands him 
in good stead. Over and over, his recalcitrant puppets are sharply 
reminded that Walden Two is “an accomplished fact” (pp. 48, 50, 
100, 149, 160, 205-206, 233; and cf. pp. 92, 107, 144). In the teeth 
of such experimental demonstration, most of the characters’ scruples 
make them seem foolish, and by a neat bit of behavioral engineering 
the reader is caused to feel that similar scruples are foolish in him. The 
superb illogic of this device is approached only by the author's sugges- 
tion that if his personae show the candor to confess to any mentioned 
danger or defect, the danger or defect is canceled and no longer admis- 
sible in evidence against him. 


It isa hard saying that a psychologist “doesn’t know human nature,” 
but behaviorism by definition only goes skin deep and sees men as 
superficies walking. Speaking at the risk of correction by psychological 
data not divulged in Il’alden Two, but as a person who has had some 
experimental dealings with children, I enter a caveat against the claim 
that children as sweet as pie can be made like pies, by scientific recipe 


in electric ovens. Even Frazier admits some anomaly in molding per- 
sons who are not only sweet but creative and distinguished individuals, 
and in fact, except for the aggressive psychological Managers, the 
adults in Walden are the amiable zombies, the children are the color- 
less little larvae, which we nonpsychologists would predict. 

We need not second Castle’s plaint that it is “sadistic tyranny” (p. 
88) to keep children waiting for their soup, in order to prepare them 
for frustrations later on. But the mild measures which Walden so far 
permits are not likely to assure the equanimity of real human beings 
in the face of the real and gigantic tragedies to which flesh is heir: the 
defeat of brave effort, the death of friends, disease or mutilation, the 
gruesome ebbing of the spirit from the withered body. Frazier chirps 
that there is no emulation or self-congratulation (pp. 92, 133), no envy 
or jealousy (pp. 83, 84, 90), no disgrace or failure, in Walden; but it 
is surely impossible to “value skill and strength but...not value per- 
sonal triumph” (p. 197). It is not possible that persons should strive 
to please their companions, and be praised and transported when they 
succeed (pp. 72-75), and yet suffer no disadvantage or dismay when 
they stupidly fail (pp. 104, 142-143). It is a logical contradiction that 
Walden views fertility “with admiration” (p. 108) and yet that “no 
stigma attaches to being childless” (p. 119). When Walden lovers are 
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rejected or deserted, how can even a behavioristic experimentalist 
hope to save the situation by parading other girls just as good (pp. 
42, 116)? Religion may be as false as you please (though how be- 
havioristic psychology finds it out is hard to conceive), but its solaces 
begin exactly where socialistic sanitation ends. Oddly enough, Skinner- 
Frazier and traditional religious doctrine are here at one in a cosmic 
optimism. They both are sure that the universe finally answers to 
man’s desire, the religionist because reality is grand enough to match 
an infinite yearning, the behaviorist because life is little enough to be 
sated with croquettes and quartets. 

The Skinnerian anthropology, shallow on principle, never answers 
the plaintive G. I.’s question — “why people can’t live together with- 
out fighting all the time’’ — because it is oblivious of the intricate depth 
below depth of anger and interest which make up the human creature. 
Rightly enough the Director is sometimes frank that the whole real 
world is too much for him, “running away like a frightened horse” (p. 
73), and that for just this reason he prefers to fit his ideological har- 
ness on the wooden hackneys of Walden Two. 

With these reflections we are definitely over the line into philosophy, 
and most of Skinner's plan depends much less on psychology (which 


he far transcends) than on philosophy, which he tackles with the gaily 
bellicose irresponsibility of a kitten on the keys. 


The first article of his philosophy is, we know, a contempt for 
philosopher's philosophy. Burris is “out of countenance at being called 
a philosopher” (p. 72), “Frazier had no use for general principles” 
(p. 233), and both of them gird at the products of disciplined specu- 
lation as “no more substantial than a piece of paper in the wind. Or 
...the wind on a piece of paper” (p. 201). The “dignity and integrity 
of the individual. ..democracy...personal freedom. ..responsibility” 
are questions “valuable mainly because they kept metaphysicians out 
of more important fields” (p. 201). All this might be hard to prove 
experimentally, but our author, as a behavioral engineer, again makes 
ingenious use of the fictional form to establish it by innuendo in the 
person of Professor Augustine Castle. He is the zany of the piece, his 
very name fetid with ecclesiasticism and anachronism. He has a “bul- 
bous face” (p. 59) and is in such poor physical condition (p. 60) that 
he does “light work with the girls” (p. 123) while the virile psycholo- 
gists, who are “in the pink” (p. 127), stack firewood. He doesn’t know 
how to handle window frames (p. 59) or enter a bus with a lady (p. 
254). He “devours his breakfast” (p. 57), pours tea awkwardly (p. 
24), grunts (p. 253), chuckles foolishly (p. 23), and talks to himself 
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(p. 148). His jokes fall flat (p. 59). He misses overtones (p. 45) and 
nuances (p. 252), and he reads term papers while Burris is ravished 
by the Philharmonic (p. 234). His discourse is “fundamentally dis- 
honest” (p. 253), and he bends the evidence to fit his premature con- 
clusions (p. 237). He has turned “from current problems to ancient 
treatises” in order to have more time to “snooze” than honest science 
would permit (p. 257). He is so poor-spirited as to perform the duties 
for which the university pays him and which Burris is big enough to 
despise and evade (p. 260). In short, he has no “feeling for the potency 
of behavioral engineering” (p. 234). 

Yet all this jeering at philosophers and philosophy is a covering ac- 
tion behind which Professor Skinner campaigns for his own philoso- 
phy, and it is good tactics, for his philosophy, bold to rashness, needs 
all the cover he can give it. He has, naturally, no notion of the anatomy 
or morphology of philosophies, nor of how one philosophy diverges 
from another, so that his suspicion that Castle is a Thomist remains 
unfounded, the sayings which he reports from that personage adding 
up no more to Thomism than to any other recognizable creed. With 
patience, however, we can assemble from his dicta a philosophy as 
convinced as the Inquisition’s, though considerably less coherent. 

Its first article is the inevitable positivistic semantics. Frazier ru- 
minates, “Dictatorships and freedom — predestination and free will 
... What are these but pseudo-questions of linguistic origin?” (p. 247) 
— although he has already debated these same questions with rather 
less language trouble than beset his supposedly “‘scientific’” remarks. 
3urris thinks that Thomists can be struck dumb by asking them to 
define their terms, though in fact the futility of much definition is mani- 
fest in the Thomist’s extreme fluency in this respect. Frazier thinks 
that if “man” denotes Paul on one occasion and Peter on another it is 
being used in two senses (p. 247), and he snaps up Castle’s mention of 
“mother love’ as a symptom of faith in an Essence (p. 80), though he 
has had no compunctions about his own abundant use of “jealousy,” 
“frustration,” “reinforcement,” and the rest, all of them more abstract 


and recondite invitations to metaphysical hypostatizations than “moth- 
er love.” 


Since Mr. Skinner is spokesman for a rampant scientism, none of 
his philosophical sallies is more crucial than the epistemological. What 
makes psychology a science, and what makes science superior to its 
rivals? His reply, though more urbane, is oddly like a Georgia crack- 
er’s explanation of the superiority of the white man. For science, when 
he is through, seems a secret matter of temperament (p. 145), know- 
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able only by mystic participation. He is tireless in praise of the experi- 
mental method, but he tells us nothing of how it performs its marvels. 
In his best example, married couples are divided into two groups, 
“with respect to the factor of separate or common rooms,” for an eight- 
year period, at the end of which psychologists question them on their 
“troubles and satisfactions” to determine the effect of this “factor” on 
their “happiness” and “love and affection” (p. 115). He can tolerate 
such flimsy stuff because he ignores the true rationale of experiment, 
the assumptions and special conditions which its validity presupposes. 
and the essential uncertainty of its results even in the most favorable 
circumstances. Still more does he lack appreciation of the great com- 
plex of principles and procedures which really do make science scien- 
tific, and in which experiment is thoroughly subordinate to abstraction, 
speculative construction, deductive elaboration and extrapolation, in- 
ductive generalization, and the overarching principle of confirmation 
by convergent evidence. 

In contrast with experiment, history, he reiterates, “tells us noth- 
ing” (pp. 128, 162, 74-75). It is mythology (p. 198), “honored only 
as entertainment...not taken seriously as food for thought” (pp. 94, 
102) ; for it deals with the past, whereas only the Now can be scientifi- 
cally treated (p. 199), and it deals with situations so infinitely complex 
that even if they were accurately reported they could never be dupli- 
cated (pp. 198-199). Yet little reflection is needed to observe that the 
world does not contain two sets of facts, historical and experimental, 
but only one. If we cannot learn from history, we cannot learn. An 
experiment is evidence only after it has happened, and then it is a past 
event, and it belongs to history, and it is just as inaccessible and in- 
duplicable as any other historic event. It is, to be sure, more instruc- 
tive for its tonnage than most events, but only because it is surrounded 
by precautions, dictated partly by previous experience and partly by 
logic, which enable it to be especially well described and enable us to 
discount, in some degree, the consequents of its infinite complexity. 
Kindred devices, however, can distill sound inductive probabilities 
from unrehearsed historic truths, and since the latter are so much more 
numerous and voluminous their net convergent effect to this date far 
outweighs, at least in the social sciences, the effect of experiment. 
Skinner-Frazier himself therefore uses historical argument when it 
suits his book (pp. 190, 197, 200, 229, 240). 

The experimental cult readily becomes a pragmatic anti-intellectual- 
ism, bitterly condemning systematic education, its professors and ad- 
ministrators (pp. 6, 10, 259, 261), its “outmoded techniques” (p. 
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259), its grades, diplomas, rules, and degrees (pp. 97-98, 145-146, 
178), and its “miserable products” (p. 92). “Half of college is a total 
waste” (p. 112), and college teaching is “‘a dance of death” (p. 101). 
Lectures are an absurdity (pp. 33, 178) and books hardly better (pp. 
76, 99), but Burris is proud of going into a coma over a Bach chorus. 
The inadequacy of experimentalism as a theory of knowledge impels 
the author and his hero to reject “academic rigor” (p. 147) altogether, 
in favor of florid intuition. “When I feel this way about a hunch,” says 
Frazier (p. 243), “it’s never wrong” ; and Burris, having thus learned 
to think with his blood, mystically condemns himself at last to walk 
back the hundred miles or so to join his guru (p. 260). 

Skinner-Frazier exploits his positivism to evade the responsibilities 
and liabilities of metaphysics, but he claims the privileges of dogmatic 
materialism. Frazier decrees suavely, as though he reported the boiling 
point of a solution, “All differences are physical....We think with our 
bodies” (p. 105), viz., with our small muscles (p. 46). Hence “When 
I die, I shall cease to exist” (p. 200), and the supernatural threats and 
promises of organized religion are “bogus.” 

The philosophical objection to these declarations is not that they are 
false, but that they are uttered with no awareness of the evidence they 
require or the difficulties they incur. Skinner himself has not so much 
a reason for them as a motive, namely, that his human engineering 
will work only if it does not fall feul of other-worldly forces. In the 
same interest, he crowns materialism with mechanistic determinism — 
otherwise, he argues, he would be mistaken and there could be no 
technology of human nature (pp. 213, 214). Since the causal conditions 
of human behavior are confessedly too subtle for us to know (p. 215), 
one wonders how we can know infallibly that there are such causal 
conditions. Frazier never faces up to the question of what a causal 
connection is, though the paean to “inexorable” Necessity (p. 215) 
sounds more like the Spinozist than the empiricist. Yet just when we 
are habituated, if not convinced, he suddenly throws up the sponge and 
describes his supreme causal principle in statistical terms (p. 216) : 
positive reinforcement means merely that a given stimulus will “in- 
crease the probability” of a certain act. This flatly contradicts his dec- 
laration that control is impossible in a world in which there lurks any 
residuum of chance (pp. 213, 214), but it comports much better, no 
doubt, with the present real state of the science of human behavior. 

Skinner-Frazier is no mere psychologist and metaphysician, but a 
moralist, with “wisdom” (p. 241), resolved to employ his control of 
man for the good (p. 214). Castle, when asked what is the Good Life, 
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declares with unwonted modesty that philosophy is wholly confused 
on the topic, but Frazier has the scientific answer. The Good Life con- 
sists of (1) health, (2) a minimum of unpleasant labor, (3) exercise 
of talents and abilities, and (4) relaxation and rest (p. 133). “That's 
all...I can’t reduce it to any principle. ...We know it. It’s a fact, not 
a theory. It has an experimental justification, not a rational one” (p. 
133). 

These are nice enough articles, if unheroic, but at best are only rules 
of thumb which stand to philosophical axiology as the ancient doctrine 
of the four elements, or the four causes, stands to modern mathematical 
physics. Worse, they blandly beg the two important questions. The 
first question, how moral obligations can be deduced at all from scien- 
tific actualities, is hurdled by an unthinking acceptance of behavioristic 
hedonism, that the value judgment x is good is equivalent to the 
psychological judgment x is desired. This may be true, but it has many 
difficulties and alternatives, and the acceptance of it by Skinner- 
Frazier is a dogma rather more arbitrary and unscientifically cavalier 
than would have been his assumption, in the same spirit, of Neo- 
platonism or Shinto. The second great question, granted that the good 
is the desired, is: Desired by whom? The most anxious theme of liter- 


ature, religion, and philosophy has been the prima facie disparity be- 
tween the satisfaction of my desires and the satisfaction of desires in 
general. The tenability of the Walden scheme depends altogether on 
the truth of the vague intimation that these are really equivalent, and 
that egoism and altruism coincide (pp. 213, 243, 247). If our psychol- 





ogists have a scientific proof that man owns so high a perfection, then 
they should give it, for while it contradicts their disclaimer of any con- 
fidence in the goodness of human nature (p. 163), it infinitely out- 
weighs all the rest of their science. 

Something like a proof of altruism is suggested by the doctrine of 
positive reinforcement. Supposed to imply that men are governed by 
love, this is the message which Jesus hit on by accident, since he had 
no experimental data (pp. 86, 170, 217-218, 249-250). Unfortunately, 
however, this key concept not only remains feebly confirmed but com- 
bines in an opaque solution the vaguely analogous ideas of Christian 
forgiveness, of indiscriminately bestowing favors, of rewarding a de- 
sired response, of controlling men by controlling their wants, of a 
co-operative commonwealth — and of the “justice” which a scientist 
does to his subject by simply taking account of it, which would lift into 
the realm of “love” all the macabre researches of Dachau. Reward, we 
may suppose, is an efficacious motive to learning, but logically this 
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entails neither altruism, the undesirability of punishment, nor the 
benevolence of a psychological despotism (p. 220). And the last thing 
which it recommends is doing good to those who despitefully use us, 
since to reward an enemy is just what, according to the principle, 
would make enmity implacable. 

Logically, positive and negative reinforcement seem indivisible, the 
two sides of the same law of effect. For the association of a reward 
with behavior B; cannot cause a creature to prefer it to another act, 
Bo, unless the reward is withheld when he does By. But to withhold 
the reward is tantamount to a punishment — for the creature would 
like to be rewarded every time. Even granted some fundamental dif- 
ference, however, the belittling of punishment and compulsion is so 
incredibly out of line with both theory and experience that even Burris 
boggles at it and Frazier must use to the full his doctrine that history 
is bunk. When the latter persists that nothing has ever been accom- 
plished by force (pp. 150, 216, 256), the reader divines the tranced 
religious recitation rather than a proposition subject to rational re- 
view. When he declares that to punish an act is not to prevent but to 
assure its recurrence (p. 217), he overreaches himself altogether, since 
this would enable perfect control after all. But in fact he controls the 
communal sheep by electric punishment, in the ordinary way, and 
excuses this as an exception quite invalidly (p. 251). Most often he 
complains then that everything so far has been accomplished by force, 
but that the results are all bad —a singularly ungrateful view, since 
Waldens could not exist save in a free, rich, and tolerant community 
which owes its being to brave men who employed force to thwart suc- 
cessively the Spanish Armada, the French and Indian tribes, the Luft- 
waffe, and miscellaneous gangs of gunmen (to say nothing of the Red 
Army). 

Skinner-Frazier despises the “all-embracing fog” of social philoso- 
phy and the “humanities” (p. 257) even more than he despises all 
social science but his own. He therefore has a social philosophy of a 
very vulnerable sort — roughly speaking, a totalitarianism. This he 
reconciles with love and nonviolence by the thesis that whereas the 
ordinary dictator simply makes his subjects behave, the psychological 
dictator makes them behave and like it (pp. 218, 247). Frazier venom- 
ously insists on the logically impossible proposition that there is “no 
similarity whatever” between his system and fascism (pp. 193, 199). 
but he regards Russian Bolshevism as a “promising experiment” akin 
to Walden Two (p. 229); he despises political action (pp. 34, 161, 
168) ; and his praise of “the new order” (p. 191), with its true democ- 
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racy and true freedom (p. 224), and his diatribes against elective 
democracy, the competitive system, and the bankers, repeat broadcasts 
which were as familiar from the Quirinal and the Reichskanzlei of 1940 
as they are from the Kremlin of 1948. 

The first component of his totalitarianism is socialism, complete and 
uncritical, with the idealistic young dew of the 1920 radical on it. 
Individualistic America, strange to say, is “moribund” (p. 191). Busi- 
ness is callous cruelty, a device to impoverish ninety-nine men for the 
benefit of the hundredth (pp. 14c, 172), so that all decent youngsters 
must loathe their country (pp. 255, 256) and yearn to be carried away 
on the Wave of the Future, the world-shaping change from individual- 
istic to corporative life (pp. 217, 248). 

Skinner wastes no time on the sheepish myth of democratic social- 
ism, and his second principle is frank authoritarianism. Orders and 
ideas are handed down by a self-perpetuating elite (pp. 42-43, 85, 94, 
139), and the subject not only cannot vote on them, he must not even 
talk about them (p. 136). Being promised Security, he is bidden to 
“take no thought for the morrow” (pp. 86, 265). “The only thing that 
matters is one’s day-to-day happiness and a secure future” (p. 225). 
Not abstract justice is the criterion but whether “things run smoothly” 
(p. 141) and the trains go on time. 

Third, and still nascent, is holism, the doctrine of the organic and 
sacred state. Not only does Skinner-Frazier declare, in italics, that 
“man is determined by the state” (p. 228) ; from urging that the com- 
munity is organized for the greatest good of its members, he moves 
rapidly toward the metaphysical collectivism for which the Group, the 
Community, the Volk, the Great Family, is itself a “super-organism”’ 
(p. 244), a kind of God (pp. 140-141), with a “group-intelligence”’ 
(p. 174). It is ominous of the anti-individualism of contemporary 
thought that Professor Skinner can feel no incongruity when he names 
his machine-for-living after Thoreau’s ]V’alden and can think that the 
two Waldens “sprang from a similar doctrine of our relation to the 
state” (p. 186). Thoreau sought an easy-going autarky for the indi- 
vidual spirit. Skinner seeks the opposite, the autarky of the collective 
and compulsive Volk which Thoreau most abominated. 

In spite of Walden’s program of nonviolence, we can easily foretell 
that it must whip into line the odd spirits who resist conditioning, and 
its “greatest revolution in history” (pp. 217, 278) is not going to take 
place quietly. Frazier is already teaching his chosen people to despise 
the gentiles as dupes and knaves and is drawing plans for der Tag 
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when he can send regimented voters to the county polls to dispossess 
the private enterprisers whose domains lie athwart the expansion of 
his Reich (pp. 164, 191-93). What then becomes of Satyagraha, of 
“civil disobedience and passive resistance” (p. 170)? There will be 
guns again on the village green and notches on the gunstocks. 
Skinner's social philosophy is not refuted, of course, by epithets and 
unsavory analogies. Perhaps our prejudice against totalitarianism must 
succumb before the march of science. His attacks on democracy as “a 
pious fraud” (p. 220), however, “based on a scientifically invalid con- 
ception of man” (p. 227), are more in the vein of the iconoclastic col- 
umnist, out to épater les bourgeois, than of either the scientist or the 
philosopher. Frazier contends, for example, that the interest in 
governing oneself is an unnatural and temporary fad (pp. 139, 224) 
and concludes with this mathematical gem: ‘‘a man has no logical 
reason to vote whatsoever” because the probability that his ballot 
will decide the election is too small to be taken into practical account 
(pp. 168, 221). The rule of the elite, on the other hand, is to be 
welcomed because it “is necessary for the proper functioning of the 
community” (pp. 194, 222), to give the people what is good for them 
(p. 220), and to prevent the tyranny of the majority (pp. 223-224). 
To allay our nervousness, Burris warns against “generalities” and 
declares that by a scientific mind “the threat of despotism” could be 
reduced “to a practical problem in defining the function of Managers” 
(p. 231). Of this neatest semantical trick of the century, Burris says, 
“In some strange way Frazier had undercut all the standard issues in 
political science and these seemed scarcely worth debating” (p. 233). 
The reader will feel the same despair of debate, but in a different mood, 
when he observes how Frazier, though he verbosely rejects the Hero 
and the Leader principle (pp. 195, 197, 230), admits that his idée fire 
is “control,” “having my own way” (p. 240), and compares himself to 
God as creator and providence, to his own distinct advantage (p. 246) ; 
and when the reader notes that the one consideration supposed to check 
the Managers is that if they become tyrants their dominion in a thou- 
sand years or so will decay and be displaced like India’s (p. 226). 


Whether a society committed to democratic tolerance is committed 
to tolerate persons who are committed against democracy and toler- 
ance, or is on the contrary committed to preserve itself and democracy 
and tolerance by a decent liquidation of their attackers, I shall not 
argue. In principle, the latter is clearly the consistent policy. But I do 
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not really wish Mr. Skinner to be put away. For one thing, he is too 
good company. For another, his totalitarianism is not the incorrigible 
antiquarian variety. His railings at democracy and capitalism are in 
themselves hardly distinguishable from the attacks of the National 
Socialists and our new medievalists on the liberal way of life. The dif- 
ference is that he pays lip service to scientific empiricism, and so strong 
is the self-correcting method of scientific intelligence, even in the bonds 
of Skinnerian dogma, that almost before he can slam the door on his 
visitors his psychological technocracy is relaxing and reforming to 
something more democratic. 

The God of the Christian tradition is dowered by necessity with 
the omnipotence and omniscience required for understanding and con- 
trolling human beings. The tradition has argued, to be sure, that He 
shows His goodness by not exercising His power, but this evaluation 
may be an error; and if.our behavioristic psychologists were omniscient 
and omnipotent — and perfectly benevolent — it might be right for 
them to apply the Skinnerian controls. The reflection is empty, how- 
ever, because psychologists are neither omniscient nor omnipotent but 
are on the same level of being with their subject matter — reacting 
organisms, let us say. A psychologist-organism can do a bit more 
understanding and controlling of John Smith than John Smith can do 


of him; but it is demonstrably impossible, for reasons involving pro- 
saic rules of physiological isomorphism, that any organism should 
perfectly understand and control another. 


Now, the prerogatives of a fallible and partial understander differ 
from those of a God not just in degree but in kind. So nearly equal are 
the psychologist and the common man that generally the most effective 
way by which the former can control is as a teacher. Every organism, 
particularly the human, is bent on achieving that reciprocity between 
his total behavior, but especially his language behavior, and the en- 
vironing facts which is called “truth” — for its own sake, and for the 
sake of other appetites. Anything or anybody who shows symptoms of 
being a guide or means to truth will win our attention or compliance, 
whether he does it by administering trustworthy conclusions, about 
ourselves or the stars, already in verbal capsules, or, more fruitfully, 
by drilling us in means of more effective investigation and inference. 
The service of this appetite is the most effective engineering and is the 
one kind of control which is also freedom. Political democracy and 
science are alike concretions of this principle, free markets for every 
sort of expertness and instruction. Any scientist, philosophical or 
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special, stultifies himself, his science, and his society when he would 
any more literally and directly be king and controller. 

This is what Professor Skinner conveys in spite of himself. The 
Lord Frazier had to gather his original remnant into the Ark, not by 
irrational compulsions, but by arguments which satisfied their interest 
in probable truth. He insists that his thought-controls depart from 
normal totalitarian practice by relying on truth (pp. 172, 174) —if 
only because falsehood is likely to be found out and spoil the control 
(p. 175). The lurking intention which gives light to the whole scheme 
is a society where men are not hapless automata but “alert and active” 
minds (pp. 174, 210, 212) with “a true spirit of experimentation” 
(p. 139). The psychological Managers and Planners then come down 
from their high horses and become teachers. This is a vocation worthy 
of psychological genius, for we observe and reflect too seldom and too 
feebly, and when we “know” the truth in a verbal formula, it is too 
unlikely to govern our action. To call this liberation “control,” how- 
ever, is an anomaly which accounts for much of the ugliness of Walden 
Two: the basing of action or informed choice is the antithesis of 
what we generally mean by “being controlled.” If Mr. Skinner really 
intends to teach men to be their own guides (pp. 98, 139, 212), then 
indeed can he repudiate the charge of tyranny, but he must disown 
likewise his tirades against democracy. Certainly if our friend Frazier; 
while regaling his people with the new wine of antonomous intelli- 
gence, tries to enclose it in the rotten old bottles of authoritarianism, 
his system will burst in a foam of laughing revolt. 

It is hard to believe, with Professor Skinner's classic before us, that 
anybody will ever want social scientists, or anyone else, to rule us, and 
almost as hard to believe that any social scientist will ever want to rule. 
The great question which remains when we have settled accounts with 
unalleviated scientism is whether and how the special scientist, of 
whatever department, can collaborate with the philosophical expert to 
create a world chart which will not lose either factual content and 
rectitude (as the unaided philosopher does) or analytic rigor and 
speculative greatness (as the unaided specialist does), or both (as 
when the high vision is looked for in the littérateur). The fruit of such 
collaboration would be immense mutual benefit and an invaluable con- 
tribution to the public weal, not by way of some surreptitious cabal of 
control, but by forming a pool of consultant wisdom for a free republic. 
Perhaps the liaison is a dream and an impossibility, because of the pure 
inability of any skull to contain such a synthesis. But we shall not know 
until it has been tried with much patience and good will on both sides. 
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In the present climate of prestige it is the philosopher who is almost 
repulsively humble and ready to fraternize, no matter how coarsely he 
is snubbed. The unteachable vanity of those lay figures, Burris and 
Frazier, however, is still far from representative of the special scien- 
tists, and who knows but that Professor Skinner himself may some day 
come over into the United States and help us? 

DONALD C. WILLIAMS 


Harvard University 














TOYNBEE AND THE CATEGORIES 


OF INTERPRETATION' 


URING THE LAST CENTURY and a half historians have developed 
D research techniques which have done much to eliminate subjec- 
tivity in establishing historical facts. This has of course substantially 
increased the agreement on individual facts and on the surface would 
appear to provide grounds on which an objective interpretation of 
history could be reached. As a matter of fact, however, there seems to 
be a wider variety of interpretations today than ever before. This may 
be partly explained by the greatly increased variety and number of 
historical facts uncovered by modern research techniques and made 
available for interpretation. Nevertheless, it does suggest that some 
essential element is lacking which must be provided before we can 
expect to find different historians arriving at the same interpretation 
of the same set of available historical facts. 

The six volumes of Arnold J. Toynbee’s 4 Study of History? which 
have thus far appeared constitute one of the most impressive attempts 
since the time of Hegel to reduce the overwhelming multitude of dis- 
crete historical facts to some semblance of intelligible order. His work 
is ambitious in scope — covering all known civilizations. It is per- 
suasively presented with frequent use of vivid imagery and striking 
metaphor. But most impressive is the grand pattern which emerges as 
he ranges back and forth over the recorded histories of all known 
civilizations. : 

It is not my present purpose to examine the historical adequacy of 
Toynbee’s interpretation or the explanatory power of such seemingly 
fruitful concepts as that of challenge and response. Such questions in 
the long run are likely to be answered primarily on the basis of the 
degree of objectivity obtained by applying a sound and logical method- 
ology. I propose, therefore, to examine some aspects of his method- 
ology. Any difficulties that may turn up should suggest some steps that 

* This paper was read December 209, 1948, at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, at the University of Virginia. 

*London: Oxford University Press, 1934, 1939. 
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may be taken to improve the grounds for an objective interpretation of 
history. 

In his study Toynbee hopes to overcome the cultural bias he sees 
coloring the treatment of history by most historians. The path to this 
goal he finds in broadening the scope and improving the method of 
historical interpretation. Traditionally, he says, 


We have empirical knowledge of three different methods of viewing and pre- 
senting the objects of our thought, and, among them, the phenomena of human 
life. The first method is the ascertainment and record of particular “facts”; the 
second is the elucidation and formulation of general “laws” through a process of 
comparative study; the third is the form of artistic creation and expression 
known as “fiction” (I, 441). 


While acknowledging that the known number of civilizations is small 
for a comparative study he is ready to “hazard the attempt” of apply- 
ing the second technique. His study then might be described as an 
attempt to elucidate and formulate general laws through a process of 
comparative study of civilizations. 


The most significant generalization reached by Toynbee is the pat- 
tern he discerns in the life history of civilizations. Civilizations have 
their genesis in the successful response to the challenge of adversity. 


They grow through a successful response to a challenge growing out 
of the previous response. They break down through the failure to pro- 
duce a successful response to some challenge and finally disintegrate 
through a failure to meet a challenge which continues to present itself. 
The last phase displays a further uniformity in that the society or civ- 
ilization disintegrates into three sharply divided classes with the 
“dominant minorities uniformly working out philosophies and setting 
up universal states ; internal proletariats uniformly discovering ‘higher 
religions’ which aim at embodying themselves in universal churches ; 
and external proletariats uniformly mustering war-bands which find 
vent in ‘heroic ages’”’ (VI, 321-322). 
It is this generalized pattern of the life history of a civilization and 
its possible application to our civilization that has occasioned the wide- 
spread interest in Toynbee’s work. If his generalization does have the 
validity usually associated with laws established through the applica- 
tion of scientific technique, it does indeed have an ominous significance 
for us. All signs indicate that our civilization is on the downward part 
of the pattern and is doomed to disintegration. 
Curiously enough Toynbee hesitates to join the ranks of the prophets 
of doom in spite of the obvious implications of his laws. He offers two 
dim rays of hope that his mold of history may yet. be broken. “We can- 
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not say for certain that our doom is at hand; and yet we have no war- 
rant for assuming that it is not; for that would be to assume that we 
are not as other men are; and any such assumption would be at vari- 
ance with everything that we know about human nature either by 
looking around us or by introspection.” However, he continues, “‘in- 
asmuch as it cannot be supposed that God’s nature is less constant than 
Man’s we may and must pray that a reprieve which God has granted 
to our society once will not be refused if we ask for it again in a con- 
trite spirit and with a broken heart” (VI, 320-321). Although this 
reaffirmation of belief in an item of faith upon which much of Western 
civilization has been built is not unnatural, it is somewhat surprising 
to find it offered as an escape from the conclusions of a study under- 
taken in part at least to correct the cultural relativity of Western 
historians. 

The other ray of proffered hope involves a serious confusion. It is 
based on a denial of historical determinism. “The dead civilizations are 
not ‘dead by fate’; and therefore a living civilization is not doomed 
inexorably in advance migrare ad plures: to join the majority of its 
kind that have suffered shipwreck” (IV, 39). Unfortunately the thou- 
sands of people who are killed “by accident” each year die from natural 
causes but are no less dead because they did not die “by fate.’’ The 
denial of determinism is shaky ground on which to base the hope for 
a break in a uniform pattern of natural causes. The truth of a causal 
principle is not derived from a syllogism in which universal determin- 
ism serves as a major premise. Knowledge of a uniférm relationship 
between a cause and an effect does not, to be sure, enable us to predict 
when, where, or whether the cause will actually occur. However, given 
the knowledge of the causal relationship and knowledge of the actual 
occurrence of the cause we may confidently expect the occurrence of 
the effect. Thus if Toynbee has indeed discovered a uniform pattern 
of natural causes operating in the history of all civilizations and further 
finds that our own civilization exhibits the operation of the same nat- 
ural causes, we cannot rationally expect any but the same effect. This 
is so even though the very occurrence of Western civilization be con- 
strued as a historical accident. This straw of hope that our civilization 
may yet escape the fate of others is based on a confusion between uni- 
versal determinism and the more limited kind of determinism involved 
in specific causal relations. Denial of the former does not entail escape 
from the latter. 

In the light of recent and present events it would surely be rash to 
predict with confidence a bright future and long life for our civilization. 
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A critical examination of Toynbee’s argument, however, suggests that 
we are not necessarily faced with the alternative of a miracle or the 
completion of the round of fate for our civilization. There are serious 
difficulties in his argument which indicate that he has not established 
the existence of a pattern of causal relations which has significant 
implications for our civilization. Our fate may still be in our hands. 

One of the most obvious difficulties with Toynbee’s generalizations 
is that on his own evidence they are not general. After an extensive 
survey of the records of civilizations Toynbee identifies and classifies 
twenty-one specimens of civilized societies (I, 51-146). The next step 
“is to put these twenty-one societies through their paces and compare 
their performance in their geneses and growths, their breakdowns and 
disintegrations, their universal states and universal churches and 
heroic ages, their contacts in Time and Space” (1, 147). In the course 
of putting them through their paces, however, he identifies at least 
nine additional civilized societies. Four of them were abortive (Far 
Western Christian, Far Eastern Christian, Scandinavian, and early 
Syriac; III, 1, footnote 2), and five of them were arrested (Poly- 
nesians, Esquimaux, Nomads, “Osmanlis,” and Spartans; see III, 
111). These nine civilizations apparently were not included in the orig- 
inal and final classification of twenty-one since they did not grow to 
maturity. 

This distinction between abortive and arrested civilizations on the 
one hand and mature civilizations on the other seems sound enough 
when taken by itself. In its context in Toynbee’s study it involves a 
thorough confusion of categories. The examination of the nine im- 
mature members of the species of civilizations provides essential evi- 
dence for the generalizations about the species, yet they are ignored in 
the final formulation of the generalizations. Any sound generalization 
about a species must obviously apply to all members of the species — 
especially the members examined to establish it. While ignoring still 
another category of civilizations, the “fossils,” if we add to these nine 
immature civilizations our own, whose fate is still in doubt, we find 


that Toynbee’s generalizations apply, on his own evidence, to only 
twenty out of the thirty civilizations he actually identifies and com- 
pares. 


Another confusion is to be found in the argument to the effect that 
civilizations are comparable. It stems from a failure to distinguish the 
logical properties of different kinds of entities. Toynbee chides most 
recent historians for concentrating on national sovereign states since 


such political communities (national states, city-states, and the like) are not only 
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narrower in their spatial extension and shorter-lived in their Time-extension 
than the respective societies to which they belong, but their relation to these 
societies is that of inseparable parts to indivisible wholes. They are simply articu- 
lations of the true social entities and are not independent entities in themselves. 
Societies, not states, are the “social atoms” with which students of history have 
to deal (I, 45). 


These “indivisible wholes” or societies “are independent entities in the 
sense that each of them constitutes by itself an ‘intelligible field of his- 
torical study,’ but which at the same time are all representatives of a 
single species” (I, 51). 

At considerable length Toyr:bee answers various objections to the 
thesis that these entities are comparable (I, 147-181). But things are 
comparable in many ways and for many purposes, and he neglects to 
raise the critical question as to whether they are comparable in the 
sense required. As indicated above his purpose “is the elucidation and 
formulation of general laws through a process of comparative study.” 
Furthermore, it would seem that these laws must be causal laws about 
the course of civilizations, or they would occasion no concern either 
for Toynbee or ourselves over the future of our civilization. The criti- 
cal question for the study is then whether societies are entities com- 
parable in the sense of being subject to causal laws. Unfortunately the 
only kind of being with which Toynbee endows these entities is logical 
unity. Even though societies are spread out over large areas of space 
and time they ‘“‘are independent entities in the sense that each of them 
constitutes by itself an ‘intelligible field of historical study’ ” (1, 51). 

Sut having the logical unity of “intelligibility’’ does not by itself make 
an entity subject to causal laws and thus a fit subject for the study of 
such laws. Systems of geometry, games such as chess and bridge, are 
the same kind of intelligible entities but are not fit subjects for the 
study of causal laws. 

With this distinction in mind a little reflection makes it clear that 
civilized societies in their historical sweep do not function as entities 
on either side of a causal relationship, in spite of being independent 


entities in the sense of intelligible wholes. It would be surprising if 
Toynbee should make so elementary a confusion. I believe that he 
does so, although the confusion is obscured by several ambiguities. 


Early in his study Toynbee marks out two proper directions for the 
historical study of societies. 

In the light of these conclusions on matters of historical fact, we can draw 
certain other conclusions regarding History as a humane study. Its true concern 
is with the lives of societies in both their internal and their external aspects. The 
internal aspect is the articulation of the life of any given society into a series of 
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chapters succeeding one another in time and into a number of communities living 
side by side. The external aspect is the relation of particular societies with one 
another, which has likewise to be studied in the two media of time and space 
(I, 46). 
It is only in this external aspect, the relations between societies, that 
we should expect to see them functioning as whole entities. Although 
we must await succeeding volumes for fuller exploration of the exter- 
nal aspect, the relation of apparentation-affiliation is encountered early 
in Volume I, and “this is a relation between one civilization and an- 
other” (VI, 325). This relation seems not to be universal, so Toynbee 
offers no generalizations about it. However, the point being presently 
urged is that the assertion that one society stands to another as parent 
to offspring implies some kind of causal relation between the two en- 
tities. This involves the confusion mentioned above between logical 
entities and causal entities. 

But Toynbee, in the first six volumes of his study, is not primarily 
concerned with the external relations between societies. The bulk of 
the work is devoted to the internal aspect of societies and in particular 


to “the articulation of the life of any given society into a series of chap- 


ters succeeding one another in time.” Any generalizations developed, 
then, should and do concern the internal articulation of the chapters in 
the life of a society. The most comprehensive generalization which 
emerges about the social entities called civilizations is that they exhibit 
a uniform pattern of genesis, growth, breakdown, and disintegration. 
This generalization may be taken in two distinct ways. Apart from 
the difficulty with the nine immature civilizations it may be considered 
as a simple summary statement of fact that Toynbee finds the pattern 
in twenty different civilizations. As such it contains no alarming sig- 
nificance for us. Alarm is justified only on the ground of the implicit 
suggestion that there is some inner necessity in the sequence of the sev- 
eral chapters of the pattern. Unless there is thought to be such an inner 
necessity, we might reasonably hope for an uninterrupted period of 
growth or that a period of breakdown might be followed by a period 
of renewed growth. But Toynbee explicitly rejects any explanation in 
terms of necessity as being “among the most insidious of ‘the Consola- 
tions of Philosophy’ ” (IV, 7). Furthermore, his own empirical evi- 
dence leads to the same rejection of necessity. 
The problem of the growths of civilizations was found to be raised in practical 
terms by the enigmatic but substantial presence, in the historical landscape, of 
five arrested civilizations, every one of which had failed to grow in spite of 
having succeeded — unlike the four abortive civilizations —in coming to birth. 
... The set of civilizations that have been arrested after their birth, before they 
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have had time to begin to grow, has its analogue in another set of civilizations 
that have been petrified after their breakdown before they have had time to 
complete the downward course that runs through disintegration to dissolution.... 
This extraordinary case of petrifaction which confronts us in Egyptiac history is 
perhaps sufficient in itself to dispose of the assumption that the breakdown of a 
civilization must inevitably be followed by a process of disintegration (V, 1, 2, 
s). 

The comprehensive generalization about the internal articulation of the 
life chapters of a society must then be taken as a simple summary state- 
ment. As indicated above it holds at best for not more than twenty of 
the thirty civilizations actually compared and offers no cause for alarm. 

The fact that there seems to be no necessary connection between one 
stage of development and the next leads Toynbee to treat the several 
stages as more or less independent problems. The particular problems 
for detailed investigation are thus the cause of the genesis of civiliza- 
tions, the problem of growth, the cause of breakdown, and the problem 
of disintegration. The study of each problem leads to a generalization 
purporting to apply to the social entities called civilizations. Since any 
scientific generalization may legitimately be held to apply only to the 
type of entity studied in its formulation, it is fair to ask the question 
whether or not Toynbee actually studied civilizations as whole social 
entities in the development of these generalizations. 

The empirical data assembled as a basis for each generalization con- 
sist of necessity of sets of facts about individuals, or groups of indi- 
viduals at particular times and particular places. For example, in deal- 
ing with the problem of genesis Toynbee describes the desiccation of the 
Afrasian grasslands after “the Ice Age.” He then goes on to say that 
“there were communities that responded to the challenge of desiccation 
by changing their habitat and their way of life alike, and this rare 
double reaction was the dynamic act which created the Egyptiac and 
Sumeric civilizations out of the primitive societies of the vanishing 
Afrasian grasslands” (I, 305). The communities referred to are ob- 
viously not entities identical with the entities previously identified as 
entire civilizations in the sense of being intelligible wholes. The com- 
munities are rather very small segments of the larger entities. It would 
appear then that the entities actually being compared are not whole 
civilizations but small segments of civilizations. The generalizations 
should therefore be applied to the segments rather than the wholes. 

Yet it would seem to be true in some sense that the communities 
referred to did create the Egyptiac and Sumeric civilizations. If Toyn- 
bee’s facts are correct, they changed their social organization from a 


primitive way of life to a civilized way of life. On this interpretation 
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they may properly be said to have created the Egyptiac and Sumeric 
civilizations. But civilization in this sense, as a pattern of social organi- 
zation, means something quite different from civilization in the sense 
of a historical entity which is an intelligible whole. This troublesome 
ambiguity pervades and vitiates much of the study. 

This ambiguity in the use of the word “civilization” is related to 
another ambiguity which is perhaps even more basic and confusing. 
The term “society” is used by Toynbee with at least three distinct 
meanings. (1) It is identified with the intelligible unit of history. “The 
‘intelligible fields of historical study’. ..are societies which have great- 
er extension, in both Space and Time, than national states or city- 
states, or any other political communities” (1, 44-45). The word so- 
ciety in this sense is also used interchangeably with the word civiliza- 
tion. (2) The word society is used to name the genus under which 
primitive societies and civilized societies are subsumed as species (I, 
147). (3) Society is defined in terms of a common ground of action. 
“A society, we may say, is a relation between individuals; and this 
relation of theirs consists in the coincidence of their individual fields 
of action; and this coincidence combines the individual fields into a 
common ground ; and this common ground is what we call a society” 
(III, 230). At first glance this definition when it is found in the third 
volume appears to be most helpful, for the particular communities or 
segments of civilizations examined to produce empirical data certainly 


seem to be societies, although not in the first or second sense. They are 
undoubtedly societies in this third sense. 


A more careful examination of this definition and the use made of it, 
however, indicates that it produces little more than a systematic con- 


fusion of the whole problem. Immediately following the above quota- 
tion we learn: 


Inasmuch as an individual's field of action is a part or aspect of the individual 
himself, each single individual is in a sense co-extensive and indeed identical 
with the whole of the society in which he is a shareholder or in which he has a 
vested interest....On the other hand, inasmuch as the Microcosm is distinct and 
distinguishable from the Macrocosm —and it is only in the field of the Macro- 
cosm, and not in the fastness of the Mi¢rocosm, that the different individuals 
interact — it cannot be said that every individual is identical with every other, 
in spite of their being each identical with the society through which they are 
related. In this “political arithmetic” or “social geometry” the Euclidean axiom 
that “things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another” appar- 
ently does not hold (/bid.). 


From this passage it. would follow that society is identical with the 
individual unless we improve Toynbee’s “social logic” by affirming 
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that the relation of identity is asymmetric, and perhaps even irreflexive, 
as well as intransitive. We also find that Toynbee had empirically es- 
tablished other identities. 

Empirical observation has informed us, in objective terms, that these societies 
are institutions which, for our practical purposes, are of the highest order, in the 
sense that they comprehend other institutions without being comprehended by 
others in their turn. In subjective terms, we have found, by the same empirical 
test, for the same practical purposes, these same societies are also “intelligible 
fields of study” (III, 227). 

Thus society seems to be identical with individuals, with segments of 
society, with institutions, and with itself as an “intelligible field of 
study” although none of these other entities are necessarily identical 
with each other. 

Such basic and systematic confusion makes almost any conclusion 
possible. In particular the use of the same word “society” to designate 
quite different types of entities, together with the ambiguous use of the 
term “civilization,” accounts for the apparent plausibility with which 
Toynbee develops generalizations by studying one type of entity, name- 
ly, small segments of the larger society called civilization, and then 
applies them to another type of entity, namely, civilizations as “‘intelli- 
gible fields of study.” 

This difficulty might be easily corrected by restricting the generali- 
zations to their proper sphere of application, that is, to the segments of 
civilizations which were the entities actually studied. Their significance 
would then be considerably modified but not lost. They would be logi- 
cally more plausible, although not necessarily more fruitful, in under- 
standing the concrete problems now facing our civilization. Let us now 
examine the generalizations from the latter point of view. 

Fach generalization is expressed in terms of the degree of success 
attending the response made by a society to a more or less adverse 
challenge. A successful response to a challenge results in the genesis 
or growth of a society, depending on the stage of development at the 
time of meeting the challenge. Similarly, failure to respond successful- 
ly results in the breakdown or distintegration of a society, again de- 
pending on the stage of development at the time of facing the chal- 
lenge. This formula should prove extremely illuminating and helpful 
if it enables us to identify recurring types of challenge and recurring 
types of responses and further to establish constant relationships be- 
tween specific types. For example, if it could be established that a 


specific type of response “B” is always successful in meeting an in- 
dependently identifiable type of challenge “A,” we would have a gen- 
eralization with a real claim to status as a scientific law. 
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At first glance this appears to be the kind of generalization developed 
by Toynbee. For example he concludes that response “B,” the genesis 
of civilized society, is found to occur only in the presence of challenge 
“A,” a set of adverse circumstances. But every “A” as first identified 
is not always followed by “B,” so further refinement is necessary. 
Toynbee then subdivides type “A” into three subtypes: excessively 
adverse circumstances, circumstances deficient in adversity, and the 
optimum adversity which is the mean between the other two (II, 291). 
This third subtype is found to be in constant relationship with re- 
sponse “B.” We have thus reached a generalization of the type: 
“A;” is always followed by “B,” and “B” always follows “Ag.” 

We seem to have a significant generalization for we now know that 
every time we can identify an instance of ““A;” we can confidently ex- 
pect “B.” But how do we recognize “Ags”? Unfortunately a second 
glance at the law indicates that we can identify an instance of “Ag;” 
only when we have already identified the instance of “B” with which 
it is related. The reason for this is that the type ‘“A;” was defined in 
terms of “B.” A challenge is of this type only if it results in a success- 
ful response. The generalized form of this kind of statement of causal 
relations is: “B” is always the effect of cause “A” which has just the 
right characteristics to cause “B” as its effect. But this is more in the 
nature of a logical tautology than a significant and helpful generaliza- 
tion. It is very little aid or comfort to us to be secure in the knowledge 
that future historians will be able, by evaluating the success of our 
response to the present challenge, to determine whether or not the 
challenge was of the optimum degree of adversity. 

But perhaps this is too severe an indictment of Toynbee. He does 
not really claim to reduce history to a science of prediction even though 
he does undertake the task of the elucidation and formulation of gen- 
eral laws. Indeed he affirms that there is always an unknown and 
unpredictable quantity in all human reactions to an ordeal. This factor 
is so impressive that he is led to say, “In fact, we shall no longer make 
the scientific postulate of the Uniformity of Nature, which we rightly 
made so long as we were thinking of our problem in scientific terms 
as a function of inanimate forces” (1, 300). If this explicit rejection of 
the principle of the uniformity of nature does not completely vitiate the 
search for general laws, it certainly restricts the significance of the 
uniformity he purports to find in the histories of civilizations. The 
most important factor in the unknown quantity of human reactions is 
the appearance of geniuses who produce creative responses. These 
“individuals who perform this miracle of creation, and who thereby 
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bring about the growth of the societies in which they arise, are more 
than mere men. They can work what to men seem miracles because 
they themselves are superhuman in a literal and no mere metaphorical 
sense” (III, 232). Perhaps the lasting significance of Toynbee’s study 
will be found in the stimulus it may provide, whether as science or 
fiction, for a creative response to our present challenge. Nevertheless, 
for want of recognizable modern miracle workers, the average human 
must work out his destiny with the best equipment at hand. It will not 
help him in meeting the present challenge if he guides his response by 
generalizations based on confusion, in the mistaken belief that they 
have been objectively and scientifically established. 

The results of this analysis of Toynbee’s argument suggest that we 
are not necessarily faced in our civilization with the alternative of 
Waiting stoically for our inevitable doom or hopefully for a divine 
miracle. The confusions uncovered in his argument are so basic that 
he cannot be said to have discovered any sound generalizations about 
the course of civilizations. The following brief summary of the five 
confusions discussed above should make this clear. (1) He confuses 
universal determinism and the more limited kind of determinism in- 
volved in causal laws. (2) His generalization about the pattern of 
civilizations seems to have general application only because of a special 
use of the term civilization in treating abortive and arrested civiliza- 
tions. (3) He fails to distinguish between the logical properties of a 
historical unit as an “intelligible field of study” and the logical proper- 
ties of a unit that may stand in causal relations. (4) Because of his 
ambiguous use of the terms “civilization” and “society” he develops 
generalizations based on the study of one type of social entity and then 
applies them to another type of social entity which cannot logically 
stand in the same relationship to the generalizations. (5) Even though 
the generalizations were restricted to their appropriate sphere of ap- 
plication, they could not be considered scientific laws. They are tautolo- 
gous in nature and thus beyond the realm of possible proof or disproof 
by scientific technique and are, furthermore, of no practical significance 
in trying to foresee our own fate. 

The nature of the difficulties discovered in Toynbee’s work indicates 


one of the things that must be provided before we can expect any high 
degree of objectivity in the interpretation of history. There must be a 
very great refinement in the intellectual tools of interpretation, and this 
refined set of tools must be widely accepted and generally employed. 
The difficulties encountered by Toynbee suggest three specific direc- 
tions in which refinement should be easily attainable. 
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DISCUSSION 


(1) Historians and philosophers in interpreting history use many 
different types of relations. Among other relations they must refer con- 
stantly to temporal relations, spatial or geographic relations, social, 
economic, and political relations, logical relations, and causal relations. 
Many of these relations have quite different logical properties and re- 
late quite different types of entities. Unless these types of relations are 
clearly distinguished in terms of their logical properties and the type 
of entity they may relate, it is easy to slip from one to the other and 
create confusions which are difficult to identify and remove. 

(2) Historians and philosophers in interpreting history are also 
concerned with many different kinds of entities. A partial list would 
include such diverse things as physical and geographic conditions, in- 
dividuals, societies, institutions, civilizations, languages, races, wars, 
etc. Many of these entities also have quite different logical properties, 
and not all of them may be related by the same type of relationship. 
Here again failure to recognize these differences creates untold con- 
fusion. 

(3) Most interpretations of history are pursued and expressed in 
terms of nontechnical vocabulary. Ordinary language is notoriously 
ambiguous and slippery. While it may not be necessary or even de- 
sirable to develop a highly specialized vocabulary, clear and objective 
thinking about anything demands clear definition of terms and con- 
sistent use of them. Closer attention to this simple commonplace rule 
would contribute to our understanding of the nature of the entities and 
the relations inevitably involved in interpretation. Only greater pre- 
cision in the use of the categories of interpretation will make it possible 
to state an interpretation in such a manner that it can be readily veri- 
fied or invalidated by other scholars. This ready check by other schol- 
ars is the best possible guarantee of objectivity for human beings in 
their study of any field. 


JOHN WILLIAM BLYTH 


Hamilton College 
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ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF IDEAS. By Artur O. Love- 
joy. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. xvii, 359. 


Among the sixteen essays in this volume are some eight or nine 
which have become indispensable to students of intellectual history, 
who should be nearly as thankful for this convenient collection to the 
committee in charge of preparing it for publication — Professors D. C. 
Allen, George Boas, and Ludwig Edelstein — as to the distinguished 
author. A central group of essays on the Enlightenment and the Ro- 
mantic Movement, which includes some of Professor Lovejoy’s finest 
individual achievements, are collectively perhaps the best existing 
introduction to the thought of those two periods; and their present 
accessibility prompts the suggestion that they be thrust even upon 
undergraduates from the outset of their studies, in spite of the ‘“‘ad- 
vanced” and “difficult” character of Lovejoy’s treatment; for it is 
better to forestall than to have to correct the confusion that is pro- 
duced by the ordinary histories of literature. 

One learns from this book that the discipline known as “the history 
of ideas,” publicly launched by Professor Lovejoy in The Great Chain 
of Being (1936), was conceived by him more than twenty-five years | 
ago. All of the present essays were written under the guidance of its 
ruling standards and purposes. The author has, moreover, a philoso- 
pher’s desire to know what, as a historian, he is doing ; and two papers 
in this collection, an “Author’s Preface” and an essay on “The His- 
toriography of Ideas,” form (together with the first chapter of The 
Great Chain) an authoritative source as to the methods and aims of 
the history of ideas. It seems advisable to confine this brief review to a 
consideration of those aims and methods; for it would take a battery 
of specialists to review the contents of the essays. The reviewer's 
doubts and questions are, however, provoked as much by certain 
features of Lovejoy’s practice as by his methodological reflections. 

The nature of the history of ideas is to some extent revealed by de- 
scribing what, to judge by Lovejoy’s work, are its boundaries or nega- 
tive characteristics. (1) These essays take no cognizance of economic 
developments, group or class interests, social conflicts, or any other 
sociological variable such as climate or race. (2) They pay little or no 
attention to ordinary political and social history. (3) They do not 
concern themselves with individual psychology: character, motive, in- 
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terest, conscious or unconscious need. (4) The aforementioned phe- 
nomena are ignored not merely as explanatory factors but also as data 
to be investigated and explained. A “romanticism,” for example, is for 
Lovejoy essentially an idea. He draws no distinction between a ro- 
manticist, who defines, describes, and perhaps defends the characteris- 
tics of romantic literature and personality, and a romantic, who exem- 
plifies those characteristics. Byron, for example, could not be treated 
by his method except insofar as he is an intellectual spokesman for 
romantic theories. It is not this reviewer’s thesis that ideas can be 
clearly separated from style, taste, and practice, or that they cannot 
be: he protests only against assuming either that the latter do not 
exist, or that they can be totally assimilated to the history of ideas. 
(5) The author — himself a formidable critic of ideas — attempts no 
independent appraisal of the material he examines. 

There are minor and isolated exceptions to each of these obser- 
vations. 

The first three points, to which this discussion must be restricted, 
comprise an assumption which might be termed the autonomy of the 
world of texts. In Lovejoy’s historiography, the stream of ideas is rela- 
tively self-contained. Ideas beget, rear, and bury each other, submit to 
and revolt against ideas. The analysis of documents, which devotes 
itself to summary and paraphrase, to establishing facts (e.g., the first 
occurrence of an idea), tracing influences, distinguishing shades of 
meaning, and detecting parallels and identities, has no visible truck 
with “ideological analysis” or “the sociology of knowledge.” But it is 
only the weak form of this assumption, which affirms that ideas can 
be usefully studied in their relations one to another, not the strong 
form which would deny that they can be studied in relation to forces 
external to them, that Lovejoy would endorse. Objections to this 
fundamental premise of the history of ideas would therefore be of two 
kinds. 

(a) One might urge that there is inevitable falsification in the isola- 
tion of intellectual history. But this would seem to depend on the 
nature of the historian’s claim. An exorbitant claim for the influence 
of ideas is implicit in the title of a pamphlet published during the war 
— “The Ideological Roots of Totalitarianism” ; also, in many studies 
of cultural development, including some by disciples of Lovejoy. But 
Lovejoy’s claims are always carefuliy guarded: he is thoroughly con- 
scious of the limits of his particular endeavor. Thus, it is typical of his 
procedure to explain a revolution in thought or taste, like the new 
vogue of Gothic in the middle of the eighteenth century, by discovering 
a linking and facilitating idea, such as “nature,”’ held in common rever- 
ence by the conservative and the radical forces (pp. 152-153, “The 
First Gothic Revival”). The revolution advances under cover of 
the old catchwords and assumptions. Now one finds in such a transi- 
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tional notion at most a permissive cause which does not explain the 
existence of the new tide of sensibility that may invoke it as a slogan 
and protective screen; and one suspects that the new impulse came 
out of traits of personality molded by circumstances other than ideas. 
But in this criticism one finds oneself, almost always, anticipated by 
the author, who restricts the scope of his hypothesis to what he is able 
to prove. To perceive, then, that his approach is one-sided and that his 
explanations are incomplete is by no means to conclude that they are 
distorting or distorted. The claims of some other general method (like 
“historical materialism’’) are nothing but a sort of competitive bid and 
can be made good only by the demonstration of superior results. Love- 
joy’s interpretation of texts is, in fact, more convincing and more il- 
luminating than some volumes which study philosophic doctrines “in 
connection with political and social circumstances.” 

(b) In the second place, one might hold that the meaning of the text 
remains undisclosed while the general historic context is ignored and 
argue that if, as Lovejoy insists, the textual background is required 
for complete understanding, the social and economic background is not 
less so. Indeed, every one of Lovejoy’s claims for the general educa- 
tive value of the history of ideas could be made with at least equal 
justice for Marx or Mannheim. Now, it would not be difficult to dis- 
cover texts which can be clarified only by a knowledge of contem- 
poraneous events; but, in the matters which Lovejoy discusses, the 
reviewer is so far not aware of any obscurity which is due to his in- 
attention to such events. We are prone, since Taine’s if not since 
Hegel's time, to confuse “understanding” as communication with 
“understanding” as explanation and to assume that because Thoreau’s 
philosophy, for instance, becomes more intelligible (explicable) when 
we know something of his time and place, therefore we cannot grasp 
his meaning without such knowledge. This fallacy is encouraged by 
the frequent concurrence of misunderstandings of both kinds. The 
meaning of a text is not cleared up or enriched in proportion to the 
knowledge we may have of its causes and context; and the case of the 
pure critic or aesthete who disputes the pretensions of the historical 
method is at least as strong as the present objection, which complains 
that the method is not carried out far enough. 

It is only when we consider a third ground of criticism that the no- 
tion of a pure history of ideas becomes questionable. Lovejoy has re- 
peatedly declared it to be an objective of the history of ideas to disclose 
the ‘real units,” the “effective working ideas,” the “genuinely opera- 
tive factors,” the “primary and persistent or recurrent dynamic units” 
of the history of thought. These fundamental concepts are not neces- 
sarily identical with those which would take the same rank in the vari- 
ous fields of knowledge: metaphysics, logic, biology, or literary criti- 
cism. At least, the criterion for their recognition is not the same. Many 
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of Lovejoy’s most indebted readers are, to be sure, not interested in 
history but in the truth or falsity of historical ideas; but there is no 
doubt as to where the main interest of the author lies. An effective 
idea is for him one that has been historically effective ; and the basis 
for distinguishing an important from a trivial factor in the history of 
ideas lies in the sense of an ultimate contribution to a “better under- 
standing of the workings of the human mind” — that is, toward a 
systematic science of human thought. Judging thus in terms of its 
heuristic significance, one does not doubt that Lovejoy’s work is suc- 
cessful. But perhaps it is too successful, too definitive. When the 
“parallel of deism and classicism” or the various meanings of “nature 
as norm” have been convincingly spread out before the reader, he does 
not find himself asking further questions in the history of ideas: in that 
direction lies a mere multiplicity of research projects, in which more 
“questions about more documents are raised and answered. He finds 
himself beset rather with problems about psychological processes and 
institutional forces. It is there if anywhere — in the theory of man in 
society — that the basic interest avowed by the historian of ideas can 
be satisfied. If one does not see in the history of ideas a discipline 
possessing a natural unity of its own, it is not because one denies the 
efficacy of ideas but because the selection and treatment of materials 
seem to be dictated by an interest in questions which lead over into 
adjoining fields. In this light, the study of texts — if it is not regarded 
as a preliminary to the solution of the problems with which those texts 
deal — must be regarded as a preliminary formulation of problems for 
the anthropologist and the social psychologist. 

A concluding word, about the fifth point listed above. One could 
not deny to the historian the ability and the right to investigate ideas 
without considering their validity. But it is not equally manifest that 
he can refuse to be worried about their ultimate meaning. Lovejoy’s 
readers might profitably ponder the nature of the “semasiological” 
method he employs and its relation to philosophical analysis. By this 
method he increases our understanding of what writers meant, or the 
different things they meant by the same words. But what they meant 
was, more often than not, something that remains inherently vague 
and obscure — like “the striving for the infinite” or “the preference for 

JZecoming over Being.’”’ Whether an independent analysis of such 
ideas would be relevant to historical study is a question that cannot 
be answered here. 


ARNOLD ISENBERG 
Oueens College 
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THE PERSON AND THE COMMON GOOD. By Jacques Mart- 
TAIN. Translated by JoHN J. FitzGeRALp. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1947. Pp. xii, 98. 


The Person and the Common Good is designed to advance the per- 
tinence of a Christian personalism to our time. Though religious in 
intention, it is part of the contemporary reaction to the kind of philoso- 
phy and sociology which tend to view people not so much in a natural- 
istic perspective, for naturalism does leave large areas of the problem 
open to investigation and debate, as in one mechanical and atomistic, 
with no meaning or existence of the individual seen apart from the 
political and the social. That reaction is in origin and destination not 
entirely Christian. Today Sartre is witness to that, and its roots have 
affinities in the Lockean response to Hobbes and, earlier, in Aristotle's 
designation of the Ethics as a statesman’s handbook. There, the social 
and the political are indispensable to the good life, but indispensable 
only as a means to a thing already distinguished and identified. 

Within that area of protest, The Person and the Common Good 
operates in a specifically Christian manner, and as a Christian tract it 
is to be read; its principles are religious principles, and its solutions 
religious solutions. Today, in non-Christian terms, personality is 
looked upon as a kind of sport isolated and independent of history. 
Hence the problem of its relations to society, and hence the view of 
society as an external and brutal necessity. The problem does not exist 
for Maritain. The antithesis is false, personality and society are identi- 
fied through love. Personality, having its being in love, is essentially 
social. The opposition is not at all between the individual and the cor- 
porate, but rather between man as he is in the act of loving, loving 
God, loving himself, loving others, and man as he lives apart from 
love; his only relation to others is that of atomic part to atomic part 
and to society as a whole that of a mere, subordinate part. Maritain 
indicates the former state by the term person, the latter by the term 
individual. 

sy this distinction Maritain attempts a rationale and a criticism of 
contemporary social issues and of society itself. Both totalitarianism 
and bourgeois individualism are perversions of the true society. The 
indispensable basis of personality — freedom and the ability to decide 
— detached from love and directed to the advancement of the indi- 
vidual, becomes bourgeois individualism. Communism, at bottom a 
Christian heresy, in its endeavor to save man’s freedom through em- 
phasis upon the social is the reaction against this, though its blind 
emphasis upon the social results in the sacrifice of personality. In fas- 
cism men as individuals are united through a force itself individual. 
Society, then, is viable only through love; without love it is tyrannical 
and ineffectual. 
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It is not quite clear, though, to whom, in The Person and the Com- 
mon Good the claim is addressed —to the Christian or to the non- 
Christian. The language addressed to both in their distinctness cannot 
be the same: the metaphors, the intellectual climate, the body of myth 
and fact, the total context which determines vocabulary and syntax 
and rhetoric are now utterly disparate. M. Maritain, though he knows 
that this is so, writes as if it were not. It is his knowledge of this 
which moves him to write, and yet, by his expression and language, 
he seems wholly ignorant of it. Surely the modern non-Christian read- 
er, or even the Christian reader, for that matter, does not speak in the 
words of St. Thomas or even in M. Maritain’s version of those words. 

This is the great fault of the book: that conclusions possibly very 
powerful, and very possibly supported by arguments of great validity, 
are hidden in recondite, obscure, and vaguely explained and amplified 
distinctions (for to explain a point by a reference to St. Thomas not 
accompanied by a considerable mass of historically and philosophically 
supported interpretative data is to be vague and insufficient). What- 
ever the truth and the power of St. Thomas’ writings, his language is 
most special; in any event, it is no longer ours. Speculative concepts 
must always be expressed in a vocabulary metaphorically derived. Ii 
the context of metaphor has been changed, then either it must be re- 
learned, and most students are unwilling to do that today, or else new 


metaphors must be found. But large references to St. Thomas unsup- 
ported by a sense of this can support the frame of no argument. 


LINCOLN REIs 
Bard College 


INTRODUZIONE ALL’ESISTENZIALISMO. N. 1 della Col- 
lezione di Filosofia. Seconda edizione. Per NicotA ABBAGNANO. 
Torino, Taylor Editore, 1947. Pp. 209. 


FILOSOFIA RELIGIONE SCIENZA. N. 2 della Collezione di 
Filosofia. Prima edizione. Per Nicola ABBAGNANO. Torino, Taylor 
Editore, 1947. Pp. 196. 


We have been hearing of late so much talk from the Bohemian ren- 
dezvous of Paris and Broadway about existentialism as a cult that it is 
positively relieving to read a sober account of it as a philosophy. The 
author of the cited companion volumes is no littérateur, no mystique, 
no high priest @ Ja Sartre; he is simply a professor in the history of 
philosophy at the University of Turin. As a matter of fact, Nicola 
Abbagnano in his preface to the second work (dated August, 1947) 
remarks that the latter-day devils of the movement in France represent 
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the “adolescence of existentialism” with all its familiar signs of “im- 
maturity.”” Now if these two books are typical of Italian existentialism, 
then we may confidently assert its superiority to the French variety. 
At any rate I would urge their immediate translation into English so 
as to counteract the bad taste left by Jean-Paul Sartre’s melodramas 
built around modern man’s hopeless struggle in an alien world. 

Considered historically, this “alien world” of the present century 
envisioned by the German and French existentialists reveals a more 
violent reaction to our Industrial Machine than its counterpart in the 
last century, which was substantially a reaction to the Cosmic Machine. 
For the biological “struggle for existence” left at least room for Pro- 
methean defiance, but the social struggle for Lebensraum is the poor- 
est game of all. Hence the Heideggerian Angst that follows as a re- 
action. 

Professor Abbagnano opens his /ntroduction to E.xvistentialism by 
warning us as to what it is not. It is not ‘‘a form of anti-intellectualism 
or irrationalism.” It is neither “romanticism” nor “‘solipsism.” In short, 
it is not opposed to logic since, as Pascal realized long before Kierke- 
gaard and before an official stamp was put on this type of philosophy, 
even the heart has its own logic. So much for what existentialism is 
not, according to our author. 

3efore turning to what a mature existentialism is, he presents three 
“vital reasons” for its current strength. (1) Existentialism is not just 
a doctrine restricted to a few professional philosophers but an attitude 
of self-commitment accessible to every man. (2) It can make intelligi- 
ble and valuable a// the aspects of human experience, such as science 
and religion, art and politics. (3) Finally, it is able to incorporate the 
old insights of thinkers in the past without sacrificing any of the new 
truths. Furthermore, there are two clear signs of the increasing vitality 
of the existentialist movement in present-day Italy. One is that nobody 
is indifferent to it. Critics fight it tooth and nail. Where there is so 
much smoke, there must be some fire. The other is evinced by the fact 
that many try hard to show their affinity to the movement. 

What is existentialism, then? Existentialism, to be sure, has as- 
sumed different forms in the history of philosophy, but all of them 
partake of a “common fundamental inspiration” at least in their point 
of departure, to wit, that existence is the “inquiry into being” and the 
kind of inquiry “in which each man is directly involved.” Fxistential- 
ism in general may be defined as the Cartesian cogito in reverse: 
Sum ergo cogito. It is the philosophy of existence in the sense of 
human existence or, to be more exact, in the sense of my own exist- 
ence. The world ts my existence. But my existence entails other things 
and other men: “coexistence.” Abbagnano’s “single man” is “never 
alone” in the world; he is no existential bachelor or isolationist but a 
coexistentialist. 


> 
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The basic categories of any existentialist philosophy — existence, 
nothingness, and being — are derivable from the triadic rhythm of its 
dialectic. My existing means my relation with being. This implies a 
terminus a quo, nothingness or the void, and a terminus ad quem, 
being or the world. Hence “three positions of existentialism” are 
possible, depending on which of the three basic categories we use to 
characterize existence. If, on the one hand, the nature of existence is de- 
termined by the immanence of nothingness, it would be impossible for 
man “‘to detach himself”’ from the void. This is considered Heidegger’s 
position. If, on the other hand, the nature of existence is defined with 
respect to the transcendence of being, it would be impossible for man 
to “reattach himself” to the world. This is regarded as Jaspers’ view. 

oth of these positions, it is argued, suffer from an inevitable fatalism 
and consequently destroy the very possibility of freedom. Therefore, 
the only way of saving human freedom from an existentialist stand- 
point is to define existence in terms of itself, that is, keep its relation 
with being intact as a possibility. 

It is precisely this last alternative that Abbagnano defends. He calls 
his position “‘structuralistic or substantialistic existentialism,” but to 
avoid ambiguity it would be better to give it the name of normative 
existentialism. For his basal thesis is that ideal existence has essentially 
a “normative character,” that is, human life at its best is norma sui. 
To live by one’s own norm is self-determination and self-determination 
is identical with human freedom. 

We may infer from the foregoing that the author’s form of existen- 
tialism is a philosophy of freedom. Hence we should expect the trans- 
mutation of his triadic dialectic into moral categories. Fortunately, he 
meets our expectation, thereby giving the existential dialectic of 

nothingness ~— existence ——> being 
a considerable amount of intelligibility. 

What is the nature of existence sub specie ethicae? The answer is 
disconcerting. Freedom is the goal of human life, but “need” is its 
origin. Since man is a finite and temporal creature, human existence is 
a precarious affair involving an “ineradicable risk.” Frailty, thy name 
is man! Death, life’s “fundamental risk,’ we always have with us. Shall 
we surrender to it unconditionally ? No! What then shall we do to be 
saved? Given our original “state of insufficiency” (the concept of 
nulla or nothingness moralized), there is “only one alternative” open 
to each one of us: either to accept the world or reject it. Now non- 
acceptance of the world may take on “two forms.” We may either 
escape from reality or yield to it. Both destroy the possibility of human 
freedom, the first by dehumanizing the world, the second by anthropo- 
morphizing it. 

Abbagnano does not make clear whether these two ways of failing to 
face squarely the pole of being or rejecting the world correspond, 
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respectively, to the two positions of existentialism (Heidegger's and 
Jaspers’) he opposes. In any case, however, true freedom lies in ac- 
cepting heroically the “disconcerting aspects” of things or overcoming 
risk, not in eliminating it. Man is not “condemned to be free,” as 
Sartre believes, but rather man is committed to freedom. Human bond- 
age is a fact. Consider how we waste our lives over petty concerns. 
There is no absolute guarantee that human freedom will prevail in the 
world. For even its possibility, logically speaking, includes “the possi- 
bility of the non-possible.” Yet, man ought to be free and can be, and 
his “concrete destiny” is to be so. In short, Abbagnano’s philosophy of 
existence offers man a vision of hopeful freedom, rather than a night- 
mare of “dreadful freedom.” 

The ultimate implication of a normative existentialism is that on- 
tology signifies deontology. The proper study of philosophy is “the 
problem of value.” Therefore, the task of an “existential analysis” is 
to justify the ways of valuing to man. The /ntroduzione all’esistenzial- 
ismo ends with a sketch of a “metaphysics of art’? from an existential- 
ist standpoint; the other volume applies the same point of view to 
reason and philosophy, faith and religion, science and technology. 
These values are both differentiated as “attitudes” and, at the same 
time, discussed in their intimate connection with the “constitutive 
normativity of human existence.” We might say in closing that, just 
as Santayana wrote at the beginning of the century The Life of Reason 
in behalf of those values, so Abbagnano is weaving a Life of Freedom 
around them in his two books. Lack of space prevents us from going 
into the details of his penetrating study of the specific phases of human 
freedom. 


PATRICK ROMANELL 
Wells College 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. By Func 
Yu-LAN. Edited by DerK Boppre. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. Pp. xx, 386. 


Fung Yu-lan (Ph.D., Columbia; LL.D., Princeton), Professor of 
Philosophy in Tsinghua University, Peking, is one of the foremost 
philosophers in China and recently as a visiting professor has become 
well known in America. His 1934 two-volume history of Chinese phi- 
losophy was the first critical attempt in Chinese to give the whole 
course of development of that philosophy from the beginning to the 
Manchu era, and in six years the book had six reprintings. During the 
war Dr. Fung gave himself to the elucidation of a wartime philosophy 
and published several works, among them his Hsin Yiian Tao which I 
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translated from his MS, this translation being published in England in 
1947 under the title of The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy. The first 
volume of the 1934 book has been translated by Dr. Derk Bodde of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and he is now at work completing the 
translation of the second volume. 

These other books were all written for Chinese readers, but the Short 
History has been written for the Western reader, so that it is not a 
mere rehash of what has been put out before. Dr. Fung makes con- 
stant reference to landmarks in the Western philosophical tradition 
and also emphasizes what is very clear in his own mind: that Western 
philosophy has developed a positive analytical method which the Chi- 
nese philosophers have only envisaged in a negative form. This is a 
notable new feature. As a theory it is presented only in germ, and 
there would seem to be various alternative lines along which it may be 
explored. Further, as a theory it draws much-needed attention to that 
badly neglected side to Chinese philosophy, the metaphysical and 
epistemological. One would like to see one or two Western profes- 
sional philosophers responding to the challenge in the theory, on the 
one hand pressing Dr. Fung to expound his ideas here more in detail, 
on the other hand taking the trouble themselves to explore the impli- 
cations of the negative method. Negative methods turn out sometimes 
to have extraordinarily positive implications. 

All the main schools of thought are dealt with in outline, and with 
a freer hand than in the Hsin Yiian Tao. There in his chronological 
presentation Dr. Fung measured the developments by the yardstick of 
“sageliness within and kingliness without”: a good solid Confucianist 
yardstick — and in the last resort Dr. Fung is a Confucianist — but 
not sufficient for a gauge to measure all the subtle convolutions of Chi- 
nese philosophical thinking, particularly for the Western mind, which 
is unfamiliar with the idea of sageliness as including the quality of 
intellectual brilliance, i.e., the power to penetrate beneath the surface 
of things and understand their basic significance. Thus we are able to 
appreciate better the influence which Taoist naturalism and realism 
had on minds of a Confucianist way of thinking. I submit that the 
most unsatisfactory of the reactions in the minds of philosophers in 
the West is the idea that because the dominant philosophy in China 
was the Confucianist, and Confucianism had as its dominant interest 
the problems of applied philosophy, therefore the Chinese had nothing 
of interest or importance to say on the problems of pure philosophy. 
That idea is very wide of the mark, as Dr. Fung’s chapters on Chuang 
Tzu and on the “The School of Names,” “The Later Mohists,” and 
“Neo-taoism: the Rationalists” show. His chapter on the Cheng-Chu 
School of Sung times is headed “*The School of Platonic Ideas.” 

I could wish that Dr. Fung and Dr. Bodde could have spoken other 
than they have on the “quality of suggestiveness” in Chinese philo- 
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sophical writing. The difficulty very much exists in relation to the pre- 
Han thinkers about whose actual written language we know today that 
we are more ignorant than traditional scholarship realized. We know 
enough to feel sure that the first philosophers, e.g., the Confucians, 
were of the Ju class and as such inherited the language of the diviner 
and the ritual expert, the language of the medicine man who wants to 
impress by his numinous authority; and we have excellent evidence 
that these thinkers proceeded to revolutionize that language, but we 
are as yet not sure what precise graphs were used by any, particular 
thinker. That being so, Dr. Fung as a historian was bound to draw 
attention to this situation. On the other hand, when the unified and 
standardized script had arrived, and government on the great scale 
entailed the precise use of language, is there any solid ground for sup- 
posing that the same state of affairs continued? Surely the evidence 
points the other way, and that most notably in regard to the records 
of the old philosophers’ teachings. The Han scholars acted on the 
conviction that the old thinkers had written sense, and so they found 
sense in those writings ; not always the sense which the original docu- 
ment set out to convey, so the last three centuries’ improved techniques 
of criticism enable us to see. 

I submit that once this language development be recognized, the 
element of “suggestiveness,” i.e., of a wide margin of uncertainty as to 
meaning, becomes markedly less, and the relative precision of Chinese 
philosophical writing is to be taken as on much the same footing as the 
philosophical writing in any other cultural tradition. That is to say, the 
meanings of basic terms and the scope of reference of basic judgments 
are open to the fire of such criticism as modern skeptical logicians 
bring to bear on them. The whole field of value-judgements is up for 
reconsideration today, those in Chinese not less, as not more, than 
those in other languages. 

Dr. Fung brings the story one stage further than that of the Manchu 
era, namely, right down to the present day. The chapter on this is 
mainly autobiographical, but it would be hardly fair to expect a phi+ 
losopher to embark on a critique of his contemporaries. Another special 
feature is Dr. Fung’s three-page note (pp. 188-190) on Dr. Bodde’s 
divergence of opinion with him as to the idea of “normalcy” and “ab- 
normalcy” in Chinese history. The prevalent Chinese belief is that 
periods of disunion and/or foreign domination have been abnormal, 
almost in the sense of aberrations of Nature. Dr. Bodde has questioned 
whether this belief has any solid foundation in fact. 

The six-page English bibliography at the end of the book is a valua- 
ble addition to it. 

FE. R. HuGHes 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE SPIRIT OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By S. K. Marrra. 
3enares, India, Benares Hindu University, 1947. Pp. viii, 294. 


This book is a collection of separate essays published at various 
times during the period from February, 1939, to July, 1946. As the 
title indicates, the essays are supposed to exhibit a unity which ex- 
presses something of the spirit of Indian philosophy as a whole. The 
same spirit “which has animated Indian philosophy down through the 
ages” is here held to be a valuable message from India to the rest of the 
world. 

This message is expressed most clearly in the Bhagavadgita and is 
also to be found in certain of the Upanishads. But because of the pre- 
dominance of the Advaita school of Vedanta philosophy in India, it has 
remained submerged for several centuries. The Advaita Vedanta 
school of philosophy looks upon the world as unreal, and even good 
works are useless as a means of reaching salvation. Consequently, the 
followers of the Advaita school have advocated renunciation of the 
world. As a result, Indian philosophy has been generally characterized 
in the West as negative, pessimistic, and advocating asceticism. Ac- 
cording to Professor Maitra, such a description is untrue to the spirit 
of Indian philosophy. There is a higher kind of synthesis in which the 
conflict between renunciation of the activities of the world and active 
participation in the world can be resolved. We are led to a divine life 
that finds expression in and through the duties of ordinary life. This 
synthesis, which “represents the high water mark of Indian thought,” 
is found in the Bhagavadgita. 

It is generally agreed that the Gita was composed at a time when 
the distinctions which created the schools of Indian philosophy had not 
as yet been clearly formulated. Since we do not find in the Gita a con- 
sistent philosophy, each commentary on it is written from the view- 
point of a particular philosopher. In India there are many differing 
interpretations. Professor Maitra adheres to that of Sri Aurobindo 
Ghosh, who claims to interpret the parts of the Gita in terms of the 
teaching of the whole. 

Traditionally the Gita has been divided into three groups of six 
chapters each. Professor Maitra follows a somewhat similar division, 
each part of which he compares to a different stage of the ascent of 
Mt. Everest. The first stage is a preparation for the more difficult 
ascents which are to follow. The second stage takes us to the peak, 
which is the vision of God in his cosmic form. From the peak we see 
that there are other pathways also leading to the top. The third part 
of the Gita is no less important, for in it the soul returns to the world 
to perform its duties. Those who have regarded world renunciation as 
the highest teaching have tended to neglect this aspect. But it is here 
that the concept of Purushottama, the Supreme Person, is to be found. 
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The conflict between devotion to a personal deity as exemplified in the 
Vedic sacrifices and the ascetic unity of the self and Brahman in the 
Upanishads is resolved in the Gita by introducing a higher concept of 
the divine life which comprehends them both. We cease to act for our 
limited self but continue to carry on our duties as a sacrifice to the 
Supreme Self without thought for any personal gain. Instead of pas- 
sive submission to events as they occur, we find joyful acceptance on 
a new level of being. This new level is reached by the Gita through 
the elimination of those elements of the various pathways to self- 
realization which are found to be in conflict with one another. 

The remaining essays in the book develop the key idea of the Gita in 
relation to problems of individual and cosmic liberation, freedom, and 
grace. The message of the Gita is, then, clearly what Professor Maitra 
regards as the light which Indian philosophy has to bring to the rest 
of the world. 

However, it is also clear that this book is not intended to carry the 
message itself. The author has made no serious attempt to make his 
concepts clear to Western readers. Frequently, the point of a thought 
is made to depend upon an untranslated Sanscrit text. Having pointed 
to what he considers is India’s contribution to an adequate world phi- 
losophy, he leaves to others the task of making that message available 
to the West. ‘ 

This reviewer would suggest three changes that seem to be neces- 
sary before the task can be successfully attempted: The first is a wider 
understanding of the aims of Western philosophy. In contrasting In- 
dian and Western philosophy Professor Maitra tends to caricature the 
weaknesses of the latter as “logomachy and logic chopping.” Philoso- 
phy is described as a search for values. In India it is for the “highest” 
value. It would seem that in order that thinkers of the rest of the 
world may learn to appreciate this for themselves, it may be necessary 
that those who take up the task of presenting Indian philosophy be- 
come “impersonal” with regard to their own message. The second is a 
more serious attempt to state the spirit of Indian philosophy in con- 
cepts that can be made available to a larger group of people without 
losing the benefit of its essential contribution. If it is true that in India 
“philosophy has always given its due place” to both reason and intui- 
tion, there would need to be a method whereby this statement could 
be justified to people who are not already of that persuasion. The third 
is some means of making more explicit the meaning of God-realiza- 
tion. If a part of the message of Indian philosophy is that the different 
forms of the divine are due to the different stages of God-realization 
in which the different individuals find themselves, the process of God- 
realization will need to be so described as to account for some degree 
of unity other than a synthesis of the different forms of God such as 
the Self, the Kshara Brahman, the Akshara Brahman, and the Puru- 
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shottama. Facility in shifting from one concept to another will not 
lend itself to mutual understanding, unless there is some explainable 
method for doing so. 
The task that is then laid out becomes one of the most important 
tasks that present-day philosophy is faced with. 
SAMUEL E. LINDLEY 
Cornell University 


ESSAYS IN POLITICAL THEORY. Presented to George H. Sa- 
bine. Edited by Mitton R. Konvitz and ArtHur E. Murpny. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 333. 


The usual Festschrift, a collection of miscellaneous notes, comments, 
and essays on unrelated subjects may be an honor to him in whose 
name it is presented to the public, but to the unhappy purchasers it is 
little more than a social obligation ill performed. Messrs. Konvitz and 
Murphy have shown in these essays in political theory that it is possi- 
ble to publish such a volume, to give it a single subject, and to exclude 
from it trivialities — articles whose main value is their sentiment of 
devotion to a master. The essays in this volume cover, it is true, a long 
period of time, running from the theory of democracy in Athens to 
Sabine himself ; they treat of men as widely dispersed in their tenets as 
Aristotle and Croce ; they are now expository, now critical ; but at least 
one reader has found them all stimulating and indeed informative. But 
since there are seventeen essays printed here as well as a bibliography 
of Sabine, it is next to impossible to do more in a review than to speak 
in generalities. 

For, what reviewer would know enough to give a critical appraisal 
of so extensive a field? Who would have the presumption to pose as 
an authority on Plato, Aristotle, Vico, Locke, the French Revolution- 
ists, Marx, John Morley, Moeller van den Bruck, to say nothing of 
judicial semantics? The one person who could fittingly review this 
volume is the man in whose honor it is printed and, though it would 
be a pleasant innovation to have his opinion in print, it is an innovation 
too daring to have been expected. Let us therefore confine ourselves 
to these generalities, hoping that at a minimum they will convince pos- 
sible readers of the profit to be derived from studying the book with 
care, 

One does not have to be a student of political theory to be deeply 
impressed either with Fisch’s analysis of Vico’s ideas on Roman law 
or Murphy’s incisive criticism of Northrop’s interpretation of Locke. 
Both writers have obviously studied their texts with the greatest care 
and yet have managed not to be slaves of the word. The American 
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public is already deeply indebted to Fisch for his translations of Vico, 
a man whose originality and imagination have impressed his fellow 
countrymen since Croce revived interest in him, but whom Americans 
have strangely neglected. Yet, as Michelet saw in the twenties of the 
last century, the philosophy of history was to be one of the major 
interests of the coming generations and, whatever one may think of it 
as an interest — and indeed much that has been done in the field is 
more important as lyric poetry than as sober statement of fact — Vico 
is one of the first men to have developed it in modern times and thus 
deserves closer study than has been his lot, if only because he was a 
precursor. Murphy’s essay is as much a criticism of Northrop as an 
exposition of Locke, but he has managed to show not merely that the 
former was mistaken in his interpretation of a great classic, but also 
precisely and clearly what the message of the great classic actually was. 

One is also deeply indebted to Mrs. Gilbert for her exposition of 
what she calls “the vital disequilibrium” in Croce’s historicism. Croce’s 
style has always proved an obstacle to his American public. But were 
one able to read him through the medium of a less difficult set of words, 
it is likely that he would be more widely appreciated. Mrs. Gilbert 
expounds his temporalism sympathetically, shows as precisely as seems 
possible to this reader just what his historicism means, and thus makes 
available to us a set of ideas which are usually ignored or else mis- 
understood. Similar remarks could be made about Chandler’s essay 
on Moeller van den Bruck. 

If only these few articles have been selected for comment, the reason 
is no lack of interest in the others. On the contrary, the general level is 
very high indeed, and only a lengthy analysis of the whole volume 
would do justice to it. It is to be hoped that these inadequate words of 
praise will prove a stimulus to American readers to study the various 
essays, for many of them could serve as models of both exposition and 
criticism. 

Grorce Boas 
The Johns Hopkins University 


THE NEXT DEVELOPMENT IN MAN. By Lancetot Law 
Wuryte. New York, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. xiv, 
322. 


Lancelot Law Whyte is an able British physicist and administrator 
who had a hand in the industrial development of the jet engine. Like 
many others in his profession, he has a deep concern for the social con- 
sequences of such technological advances, and, as early as 1937, he 
began working out the argument of this combined philosophical tract 
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and exercise in prophecy, published in England in 1943. It is at one 
and the same time a passionate plea for, and a prediction of, the advent 
of “unitary man” by means of “the development of a universal method 
of thought providing the basis for a unified humane science” to replace 
the obsolete language of permanence bequeathed to us by Plato and 
other exploiters of man’s fear of change and death. The old analytical 
mental attitudes have wound up in dualisms which are impotent to 
save mankind from self-destruction. What is needed is a new and fear- 
less humanism which will integrate, by the use of a “language of 
process,” the sciences of matter, life, and mind. The dominant empha- 
sis will be placed upon neither the fixities of the old materialism nor 
those of the old mentalism, but upon the fluidity of that organic life 
which combines the two. Mr. Whyte assesses the work of nine thinkers 
who have either greatly advanced or retarded unitary thought: Hera- 
clitus, Plato, St. Paul, Kepler, Descartes, Spinoza, Goethe, Marx, and 
Freud. Of these, only Heraclitus, Goethe, and Marx are in his good 
graces, along with Hegel, Bergson, and Whitehead. 

Now it is one thing to join in the general clamor for the integration 
of the sciences and the humanities, but it is another to show how it may 
be brought about in practice. It is not enough to talk of nature as “a 
unity of process in a diversity of structure” or of “a more general 
tendency behind the service of life and the pursuit of happiness.” In 
spite of the fact that Mr. Whyte provides a “Glossary of Unitary 
Thought,” most of his definitions represent tasks still to be performed. 
He defines “mental,” for example, as “related to the facilitation by a 
brain of the formative aspects of organic processes; hence also: in 
which a record of organizing processes facilitates delayed responses” 
(italics his). Further references to psychosomatic medicine and other 
blanket terms do little to aid our escape from the dualisms of the past. 
In fact, it seems at times as if Mr. Whyte were relying much too heav- 
ily on the magic of “the uttered word, ‘unitary,’ ” rather than upon the 
scientific evidence of which he speaks so highly. In promoting “organ- 
ic’ thinking, he is taking up a cry which many philosophers have 
raised before him, and a great deal more lucidly than he has. Like most 
scientists who are writing in the new apocalyptic tradition, there are 
fervent protestations of allegiance to intuited values and humane 
ideals, but equally vibrant overtones of universal authority and organic 
hierarchy in the new order. Mr. Whyte spanks the Russians verbally 
for being insufficiently tolerant of diversity in their peculiar version 
of unitary society, but offers little to counteract that tendency himself. 
As a prophet, he is stimulating but vague; as a critic of ideas, or 
philosopher, he leaves much to be desired. 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 
Tnion College 
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NICOLAUS OF AUTRECOURT. A Study in 14th Century 
Thought. By JuLrus RupoLpH WEINBERG. Princeton, New Jersey, 
Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. x, 242. 


The researches of C. Michalski more than twenty years ago awak- 
ened fresh interest in the critical and positivist currents of thought in 
the earlier part of the fourteenth century. After William of Ockham 
the writer who has been generally recognized as the most disturbing 
and incisive thinker of this exciting period is Nicolaus of Autrecourt. 
Professor Weinberg has produced a notable and closely reasoned in- 
terpretation of the extant texts, especially of the letters to Bernard of 
Arezzo and the treatise E.vigit ordo. He believes that Nicolaus offered 
in these works an effective criticism of the prevailing Aristotelian con- 
ceptions of knowledge and that they mark an important stage in the 
conflict between naturalism and theology. And apart from these mat- 
ters of history he considers that Nicolaus’ analysis of the notions of 
causality and substance and other principles of knowledge are intrinsi- 
cally valuable, anticipating the work of Leibniz, Berkeley, Hume, and 
other modern philosophers. 

The book falls into two parts. In the earlier chapters Professor 
Weinberg describes Nicolaus’ theory of evident or certain knowledge 
and its bearing on Christian Aristotelianism. In the later sections he 
treats of the doctrine of probable knowledge, founded on the principles 
of the good. There are two sources of certainty: intuitive experience 
of the senses and logically necessary implications. A crucial issue had 
been raised by Ockham’s suggestion that God could miraculously cause 
an intuition to appear without its corresponding object. The suggestion 
had invited complete skepticism, for if there need be no object in the 
supernatural case why should we presume that there must be one in 
the natural case? Nicolaus cuts the ground from under these doubts by 
asserting the identity of the datum of consciousness and consciousness 
itself in intuition. The primitive act of awareness and the object appre- 
hended cannot be divided. And this apprehension is certain. But in 
conjunction with this incomplex certitude Nicolaus asserts his famous 
first principle: the principle of noncontradiction. Indubitable knowl- 
edge in all propositions and inferences, complex knowledge, depends 
on the principle that the contradiction of a statement and its affirmation 
cannot both be true at the same time. The principle had played a central 
part in scholastic thought, but Nicolaus presses it in opposition to the 
logic of Aristotelian metaphysics with startling results. He reduces 
even the certainty of incomplex knowledge to the principle, since the 
denial of the identity of act and object in intuition is comparable to 
the denial of the identity of antecedent and consequent in apodictic 
inference. By making self-identity the criterion of all necessary and 
certain reasoning Nicolaus was able to destroy the claims of scholastic 
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metaphysics. For any inference that proceeds beyond the real identity 
of a and b is problematical. We cannot argue from the occurrence of 
one event that another event must occur; there is no necessity in the 
causal connections assumed by natural philosophy. Professor Wein- 
berg holds that Nicolaus means to assert that any inference from what 
is immediately known to what is not known is doubtful. And with 
causal connection substance is also dismissed. Substrata of accidents 
are neither given in intuition nor can they be logically inferred from 
the content of intuition. Professor Weinberg cites texts to show that 
no exception is made, as some commentators have maintained, in favor 
of the substantial soul. In many details of the discussion relating to 
cause and substance the argument anticipates closely the reasoning of 
Hume in the Treatise; there is, for example, the point that repetition 
of conjunctions can produce no more than a habitus conjecturativus. 
3ut Nicolaus carries his annihilating criticism into the heart of the 
orthodox system. Matter, form, final causes, grades of perfection, the 
existence of God himself, are shown to be incapable of demonstration. 

Nicolaus’ critical examination of the epistemology of the schools is 
the most valuable part of his work. Only bare mention is here possible 
of his positive theory of experience, which is perspicuously described 
and assessed by Professor Weinberg. In place of the traditional struc- 
ture he propounded a remarkable philosophy of dialectical or probable 
knowledge. Its premises are provided by the “principles of good” 
which declare that all things are disposed in the best way. A chain of 
striking doctrines are derived from these principles. Two of the con- 
clusions reached are: anything that now exists must exist eternally, 
and all change consists of the congregation and aggregation of per- 
manent atoms. The theory of atoms is supported by the view that space 
and time are composed of indivisible quantities. There is a daring ac- 
count of knowledge in which Nicolaus maintains, against Aristotle, 
that what appears evidently to the senses exists and that what appears 
clearly to be true is true. He also defends the thesis that it is impossi- 
ble to have a clear and obscure cognition of the same object; there are 
no degrees of clarity. The consequences of this position lead by a series 
of subtle implications to an outlook resembling that of Berkeley. Noth- 
ing finally exists but minds having different contents all of which refer 
ultimately to the one being, God. Finally, a bold theory of causation is 
put forward which combines belief in the operation of cause and effect 
with the doctrine of the eternity of things; the conjunction is affected 
by the principle of the eternal recurrence of atomic configurations. 

I hope these slight references will serve to indicate the arresting 
quality of the work of Nicolaus of Autrecourt; they can give little 
sense of the care which Professor Weinberg brings to the exposition 
and commentary of the argument. The book marks a signal advance 
in our appreciation of this brilliant thinker, correcting in several im- 
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portant particulars the conceptions of previous authorities. The specu- 
lative part of Nicolaus’ system is found to be full of difficulties and 
incoherence, but the account of it given here at least refutes those who 
have maintained that he rejected natural knowledge. What he did was 
to separate sharply metaphysical and scientific knowledge in the man- 
ner of the eighteenth-century critics and of recent logicians. There are 
naturally several points on which one would like to question Profes- 
sor Weinberg, and he candidly admits that there is no textual evidence 
to support all he writes. But it is clear that he has performed a valuable 
service to the history of philosophical criticism and speculation. 


Meyrick H. Carré 
University of Bristol 


MATHEMATIK, LOGIK UND ERFAHRUNG. By Victor 
Kraft. Vienna, Springer-Verlag, 1947. Pp. vi, 129. 


Professor Kraft is an empiricist who finds conventionalist interpre- 
tations of arithmetic and geometry incorrect. He asks: “If mathemati- 
cal theorems are merely transformations of arbitrarily asserted axioms, 
how can they also hold for the world of experience ?” (p. 2, translated). 
I am far from being sure that the question has a clear sense, and Pro- 
fessor Kraft’s answer, while interesting in its incidental comments, 
does not go far to reassure me. The chief condition for the empirical 
applicability of arithmetic, according to him, consists in the occurrence 
of collections (Mengen) composed of distinct (einzelne) individuals. 
The notion of collection, however, seems to me no clearer than that of 
class, with which it is contrasted; nor is the notion of “‘distinct” or 
“discrete” individual sufficiently elaborated. 

The part of the book which I found most rewarding was that in 
which the author argues for an empirical interpretation of geometry 
(and the general principles of physics). This section is a useful correc- 
tive to the exaggerated conventionalism of LeRoy, Poincaré, and 
Eddington. Professor Kraft is convincing when he shows that not all 
geometries or systems of measurement are reciprocally convertible 
(see especially the illuminating discussion on pp. 81-87). I think he 
succeeds in showing that conventionalist doctrines neglect considera- 
tions which actually guide us in the choice of “conventions” for or- 
ganizing experience. But I suspect an able conventionalist could ac- 
cept Professor Kraft’s corrections without abandoning his main thesis. 

The last part of the book, entitled “The Conditions of Application 
of Logic,” I found unconvincing. This is the kind of thing Professor 
Kraft has to say (in discussing an inference from a = b and b = ¢ to 
a =c): First, he supposes that we need an extra premise guaranteeing 
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the transitivity of the relation of equality. Then he accounts for the 
validity of the inference by saying “In such inference. ..something 
special is brought out which was already implicitly contained in the 
major premise. Therefore the preservation of the truth value is not to 
be wondered at; it is indeed necessary, for we are concerned not with 
factually different things, but with only one and the same content 
(Gehalt)” (p. 108, translated). But phrases like “implicitly contained 
in the premises” and “have one and the same content” are merely al- 
legorical ways oi reminding us of the tautology that the premises of a 
valid inference must entail the conclusion. 


Max BLackK 


Cornell University 
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IDEOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES AND WORLD ORDER. 
Studies in the Philosophy and Science of the World’s Cultures. 
Edited by F. S. C. Nortnrop. New Haven, Connecticut, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 486. To be reviewed. 

THE DIRECTIVE IN HISTORY. By Henry NELSON WIEMAN. 
Soston, Beacon Press, 1949. Pp. xx, 138. To be reviewed. 

PYTHAGOREANS AND ELEATICS. An Account of the Inter- 
action between the Two Opposed Schools during the Fifth and Early 
Fourth Centuries B.c. By J. E. Raven. Cambridge, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 196. To be reviewed. 

ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY AND OTHER PIECES. By A. D. 
Ritcuie. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1948. Pp. viii, 208. 
To be reviewed. 

DECADENCE. A Philosophical Inquiry. By C. E. M. Joap. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 430. To be reviewed. 

GEORGE SYLVESTER MORRIS. His Philosophical Career and 
Theistic Idealism. By Marc EpmMunp Jones. Philadelphia, David 
McKay Co., 1948. Pp. xvi, 430. To be reviewed. 

THE ROAD TO REASON. By Lecomte pu Not'y. Translated and 
edited by Mary Lecomte pu Noty. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1949. Pp. 254. To be reviewed. 

HUMANISM AS A PHILOSOPHY. By Cortuiss Lamont. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 368. To be reviewed. 

THE ETHICS OF AMBIGUITY. By Simone be Beavvorr. Trans- 

‘lated from the French by BERNARD FRECHTMAN. New York, Phi- 
losophical Library, 1948. Pp. 163. To be reviewed. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ERNST CASSIRER. The Library of 
Living Philosophers, VI. Edited by Pact ARTHUR SCHILPP. 
Evanston, Illinois, Library of Living Philosophers, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
Xvili, 936. To be reviewed. 

A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS. Revised ed. By 
PuHILip WHEELWRIGHT. New York, Odyssey Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 
476. — A considerably revised edition of a text that has been in use 
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for over a decade. Chapter VIII, entirely new, is devoted to religious 
ethics: to the generic characteristics of religious ethics, and to the 
specific characteristics of Christian ethics. 

CITIZEN THOMAS MORE AND HIS UTOPIA. By RusseEti 
Ames. Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1949. 
Pp. viii, 230. 

EDOUARD ESTAUNIE. The Perplexed Positivist. By Rut Car- 
TER Hox. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1949. Pp. vi, 116. 


RAFINESOUE’S WESTERN MINERVA OR AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF KNOWLEDGE AND LITERATURE. First 
Volume. For 1821. New York 16, Peter Smith, 1949. Pp. 88. 


TITE ATOMYSTIC WAY. By WarNeER Tass. New York, Exposi- 
tion Press, 1948. Pp. 63. 


DICTIONNAIRE DE SPIRITUALITE. Ascétique et mystique 
doctrine et histoire. Publié sous la direction de MARcEL VILLER, 
assisté de F. CAVALLERA et M. OLPHE-GALLIARD avec le concours 
d'un grand nombre de collaborateurs. Fascicule XI: Clugny—Com- 
munion fréquente. Paris, Beauchesne et ses fils, 1938. Pp. 1010- 
1264. 


L’HOMME ET L’EVOLUTION. Par ALBert VANDEL, Paris, Li- 
brairie Gallimard, 1949. Pp. 201. 


HASIDISM,. By Martin Buser. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1948. Pp. xii, 208. — This is not merely a book about the Jewish 
religious movement of Hasidism, but an authentic religious utter- 
ance by one of the great figures of contemporary Judaism. Neither 
the influence of Kierkegaard nor Buber’s own mystical leanings have 
deflected him from the old Hebraic insight: that everyday living is 
itself the supreme religious sacrament. 


ROOTS OF POLITICAL BEHAVIOR. Introduction to Govern- 
ment and Politics. By RIcHARD CARLTON SNypDER and H. HusBErt 
Witson. New York, American Book Company, 1949. Pp. x, 694. — 
An unusually well-chosen and well-organized set of readings on the 
complex determinants of political conduct. It draws on various so- 
cial disciplines for its materials: psychology, anthropology, sociolo- 
gy, demography, and economics. 

















NOTES 


The University of Hawaii is sponsoring a second East-West Philosophers’ 
Conference, to be held at Honolulu in connection with the University’s Summer 
Session, which opens on June 20 and closes July 20, 1940. 

The purpose of the first conference, held in 1939, was to determine the possi- 
bility of a world philosophy through synthesizing the ideas and ideals of the East 
and the West. The purpose of this second conference is to build upon the accom- 
plishments of the first by considering the essential problem of any philosophy 
which seeks reconciliation between East and West, namely, “Eastern and Western 
Conceptions of Ultimate Reality in Their Relation to the Empirical World and 
to Human Values.” This problem will be treated from the viewpoints of meta- 
physics, methodology, and ethico-social philosophy. 

Eminent philosophers from India, China, Japan, and the United States will 
co-operate with the staff of the University of Hawaii in the work of the Confer- 
ence, conducting seminars, giving lectures, and holding panel discussions. 


At Boston University College of Liberal Arts, there is a joint field of concen- 
tration in philosophy and sociology. At a recent faculty meeting an additional 
joint field, combining philosophy and psychology, was approved. 


The privately endowed David F. Swenson-Kierkegaard Memorial Fund is 
making available for 1949-1950 and every year thereafter a fellowship of at least 
$500 to be used for the study of Seren A. Kierkegaard, 1813-1855. Persons of 
any creed, nationality, or color are eligible. Each recipient is free to choose his 
own place of study. In view of the character of the subject matter, a religious 
interest and a reading knowledge of Danish are requisite. Anyone seeking appli- 
cation blanks or information is urged to write the Secretary of the Swenson- 
Kierkegaard Memorial Committee, Dr. Paul L. Holmer, Department of Philoso- 
phy, 300 Folwell Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XLVI 4: Hugh Rodney King, 
Whitehead’s Doctrine of Causal Efficacy ; Edith Watson Schipper, Independence ; 
Epistemological and Physical. 5: Euryalo Cannabrava, Present Tendencies in 
Latin American Philosophy; John Ladd, Value Judgments, Emotive Meaning, 
and Attitudes; Richard M. Millard, Types of Value and Value Terms; J. E. 
Ledden, Concerning the Positivist View in Value Theory. 6: Theodore T. Laf- 
ferty, Empiricism and Objective Relativism in Value Theory; Paul Edwards, 
Necessary Propositions and the Future. 


ETHICS LIX 2 Part I: Robert Eisler, The Empiric Basis of Moral Obliga- 
tion; Robert W. Browning, On Professor Lewis’ Distinction between Ethics and 
Valuation; R. S. Crane, I. A. Richards on the Art of Interpretation. Part II: 
Benjamin F. Wright, The Federalist on the Nature of Political Man. 
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NOTES 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE XVI 1: Editorial: Philosophy of Science 
and Liberalism; Jerome Frank, The Place of the Expert in a Democratic So- 
ciety; Trigant Burrow, The Social Neurosis: A Study in “Clinical Anthropol- 
ogy”; Richard Rudner, Formal and Non-Formal; Philip Chapin Jones, Subjec- 
tivity in Philosophy; Joseph H. Greenberg, The Logical Analysis of Kinship; 
Irving M. Copilowish, Language Analysis and Metaphysical Inquiry; Gustav 
Bergmann, Two Criteria for an Ideal Language; Irving M. Copilowish, Reply 
to Professor Bergmann; May Brodbeck, Coherence Theory Reconsidered; Pro- 
fessor Werkmeister on Semantics and on the Nature of Empirical Laws. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY XIII 1: J. J. Joseph, Trends in the Marshall 
Plan; Christopher Hill, Land in the English Revolution; The Genetics Contro- 
versy: (1) Marcel Prenant, The General Issue, (II) Jeanne Levy, Lysenko and 
the Issues in Genetics. 


THOUGHT XXIV 092: Raymond J. Sontag, The Secularist Temper in Uni- 
versity Life; Hugh Stott Taylor, Catholic Scholars in Secular Universities; 
J.C. Murray, Reversing the Secularist Drift; Thurston N. Davis, Man, Hu- 
manity, and Humanism; Joe Lee Davis, The Aesthetic Validity of Sociological 
Criticism; Ross J. S. Hoffman, The Whigs and the Liberal Pope, 1846-1850; 
James F. Murray, Jr., An Interview with Franco; Editorials. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS X 1: Fullerton Club Sym- 
posium: Hajo Holborn, Greek and Modern Concepts of History; Helmut Kuhn, 
Dialectic in History; Leo Strauss, Political Philosophy and History; Charles 
Trinkaus, Problems of Free Will in the Renaissance and Reformation; Henri 
Peyre, Influence of 18th Century Ideas in the French Revolution; Peter Viereck, 
The Poet in the Machine Age; Henri M. de Mauriac, Alexander the Great and 
the Politics of “Homonoia”; Elizabeth Flower, The Mexican Revolt against 
Positivism; John A. Mourant, Mr. Neill and Physiocracy; Herrlee G. Creel, 
Sinism — A Clarification; Arthur O. Lovejoy, Historiography and Evaluation: 
A Disclaimer; Arthur F. Wright, Northrop on the Traditional Culture of the 
Orient. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION XXIX 1: Shirley Jackson Case, The His 
torical Study of Religion; C. C. McCown, Shirley Jackson Case’s Contribution 
to the Theory of Sociohistorical Interpretation; Paul Schubert, Shirley Jackson 
Case, Historian of Early Christianity; An Appraisal; Louis B. Jennings, Bibli- 
ography of the Writings of Shirley Jackson Case. 


THE REVIEW OF RELIGION XIII 2: John Clark Archer, The Bible of 
the Sikhs; Andrew Brown, John Locke and the Religious “Aufklarung”; Moses 
Hadas, Third Maccabees and Greek Romance; Horace Leland Friess, Ruth 
Fulton Benedict, 1887-1948. 


THE HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XLI 4: Herbert J. Rose, 
Keres and Lemures; Wilfred L. Knox, The “Divine Hero” Christology in the 
New Testament; Frederick E. Ellis, The Abbé Lamennais on Freedom; Robert 
M. Grant, Pliny and the Christians. 


SPECULUM XXIV 1: Gray Cowan Boyce, Erfurt Schools and Scholars in 
the Thirteenth Century; Howard Meroney, Early Irish Letter-Names; H. G. 
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Richardson, The English Coronation Oath; Rudolph Willard, Vercelli Homily 
XI and Its Sources; Marcel Frangon, Rondeaux Tercets; Peter Charanis, A 
Greek Source on the Origin of the First Crusade; B. J. Whiting, Recent His- 
torical Novels. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XXVI 3: K. E. 
Baier, Objectivity in Ethics; 4. G. Hammer, The Interpretation of Test Results 
in the Clinical Situation (II); John Mackie, The Social Background of Epi- 
cureanism. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY XXXIX Part 1: O. L. 
Zangwill, The Theory of Emotion: A Correspondence between J. T. MacCurdy 
and Morton Prince; J. C. Raven, The Comparative Assessment of Intellectual 
Ability ; Patrick Slater, Comment on “The Comparative Assessment of Intellec- 
tual Ability’; 4.1. Heim and V. Batts, Upward and Downward Selection in 
Intelligence Testing; 4. Kaldegg, Responses of German and English Secondary 
School Boys to a Projection Test; Ronald C. Albino, The Stable and Labile 
Personality Types of Luria in Clinically Normal Individuals ; Duncan Whittaker, 
The Tonic Aspect of the Body-Image: A Study of the Sensorimotor Back- 
ground of Experience. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY LXI 4: L. A. Jefress, 
Binaural Phase Difference and Pitch Variation; E. Bakay and P. H. Schiller, 
Manipulative Correction of Visually Presented Figures; R. E. Corrigan and 
W. J. Brogden, The Effect of Angle upon Precision of Linear Pursuit Move- 
ments; L. Postman, IW. O. Jenkins, and D. L. Postman, An Experimental Com- 
parison of Active Recall and Recognition; 7. L. Boice, MJ. A. Tinker, and D. G. 
Paterson, Color Vision and Age; M. D. Boring and E. G. Boring, Masters and 
Pupils among the American Psychologists; L. J. Baker and D. N. Elliott, 
Controlled and Free Association-Times with Identical Stimulus- and Response- 
Words; IV’. B. Bryant, S. L. Washburn, and D. G. Outerbridge, Some Psycho- 
logical Determinants of the Structure of Advertising in a Classified Telephone 
Directory. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XLVI 1: Harold Orlansky, Infant Care 
and Personality; B. R. Bugelski, A Note on Grant's Discussion of the Latin 
Square Principle in the Design and Analysis of Psychological Experiments. 


JEWISH SOCIAL STUDIES XI 1: Samuel Gringaus, The Ghetto as an 
Experiment of Jewish Social Organization; Joseph Yasser, References to He- 
brew Music in Russian Medieval Ballads; Robert F. Byrnes, Antisemitism in 
France before the Dreyfus Affair; Abraham Benaroya, A Note on the “Socialist 
Federation of Saloniki.” 


THE MAHA-BODHI LVI 11: H. D. Ratnatunga, Aversion to Nibbana; 
Anagarika Sri Sugatonanda, The Militant Christian: A Study in Intolerance; 
P.N. Rahul, Tibet Looks for an Indian Pandit; Dr. Migot and C. Balp, Babung 
Compa, A Lamasery in Derge District, Sikiang, China; Devapriya Valisinha, 
Seventeenth Anniversary of the Mulagandha Kuti Vihara. 12: Anagarika Sri 
Sugatananda, The Way of Dispassion; Marie Harlowe Pulley, Esoteric Budd- 
hism: Continuity of Life; Fran Allen, Christmas; A. S., The Late A. Christina 
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NOTES 


Albers; M. Bokey, Lithic Record of Buddhist Links between Sri Lanka and Sri 
Mrammadesa. 


REVUE DES SCIENCES HUMAINES N.S. Fase. 51-52 (Juillet-Décem- 
bre 1948) : G. Robert, Trois textes inédits d’Emile Zola; J. Pommier, La Tragé- 
die de 48; P. Moreau, A la suite des voyageurs francais au Liban; R. Savioz, 
Liberté et causalité dans la philosophie de Ch. Bonnet et de Maine de Biran; 
S. Follin, L’Organisme et l’essence de l'homme dans l’oeuvre de Kurt Goldstein; 
G. Gaillard, Note sur le développement de l’art en France; J. Castex, A. de 
Vigny et la chasse au loup; 4. Adam, Note sur Molieére. 


BULLETIN DES SOMMAIRES ET COMPTES RENDUS BIBLI- 
OGRAPHIQUES DES PERIODIQUES FRANCAIS ET ETRANGERS 
147 (28 Mai 1941) ; 161-164 (15 Février 1948). 


BULLETIN ANALYTIQUE II 2. 


LES ETUDES PHILOSOPHIQUES N:S. III 3 et 4 (Juillet-Décembre 
1948): G. Bastide, L’Itinéraire philosophique de J. Delvolvé; J. Pucelle, Note 
sur l’idée de systéme; 17. Darbon, Peut-on éviter le dualisme?; E. Victor, Un 
Conte; G. Balandier, Recherches de convergences entre psychologie, sociologie 
et ethnologie; HV”. A. Earle, Note sur la dialectique des systeémes; 1. M. Bouet, 
Le Probléme de Il’intériorité objective dans la psychologie phénoménologique de 
M. Merleau-Ponty; Th. Greenwood, Le Principe de l'évolution émergente dans 
la philosophie anglaise contemporaine. 


ZYCIE NAUKI (LIFE OF SCIENCE) VI 33-34: Jan Rutkowski, Scien- 
tific Workshop to Become More Social; Konstanty Grsybowski, The Problem of 
Work in the Universities; Franciszek Walter, Humanism in Medicine; Marian 
Wachowski, Science and Practice in Agriculture; Tadeuss Nowacki, Scientific 
Aspects of Rural Welfare Work. 35-36: “English Summaries” will appear soon 
as a separate English supplement under the title “Life of Science.” 


DIALECTICA I 1: G. Bachelard, La Philosophie dialoguée; F. Gonseth, 
L’Idée de dialectique aux Entretiens de Zurich; H. Kénig, Dialektik als gedan- 
kliche Experimentierkunst; A. Diirr, Die Entwicklung der Dialektik von Platon 
bis Hegel; E.-J. Walter, Der Begriff der Dialektik im Marxismus; H.-S. Gagne- 
bin, Sur Vidée de dialectique dans la philosophie des sciences contemporaines ; 
S. Gagnebin, Pour le troisiéme centenaire de la naissance de Leibniz (1646- 
17160); F. Gonseth, A propos d'un congrés international de philosophie (Rome, 
15-20 novembre 1946). II 1: K. Miescher, Einheit in der Gegensatzlichkeit als 
eine Grundlage unseres Wesens und unserer Erkenntnis; E. Grassi et F. Gon- 
seth, Les Sciences et la philosophie; 1/7. Besso, Métaphysique experimentale ; 
M. Pensa, Le Logos hégélien III; Ch. Perelman, Fragments pour la théorie de 
la connaissance de M. E. Dupréel; E. J. Walter, Wort (Logos) und Ziel (Telos) ; 
H. Guggenheimer, Brief an Dialectica. 2: The Power of Intellect on Reality. 
Second Conference of Zurich on “The Idea of Dialectics.” Issue published on the 
Occasion of the Tenth International Congress on Philosophy in Amsterdam, un- 


Institute of Philosophy. 3/4: N. Behr, On the Notions of Causality and Comple- 
mentarity; A. Einstein, Quanten-Mechanik und Wirklichkeit; L. de Broglie, 
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Sur la complémentarité des idées d’individu et de systéme; IV’. Heisenberg, Der 
Begriff “Abgeschlossene Theorie” in der modernen Naturwissenschaft; H. Reich- 
enbach, The Principle of Anomaly in Quantum Mechanics; J.-L. Destouches, 
Quelques aspects théoriques de la notion de complémentarité; Mme. P. Des- 
touches, Manifestations et sens de la notion de complémentarité; F. Gonseth, 
Remarque sur l’idée de complémentarité. 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA XXXIX 4: N. Abbagnano, Verso il nuovo il- 
luminismo: John Dewey; L. Pareyson, Nuovi sviluppi del pensiero di Jaspers; 
S. Cotta, Il problema dell’ordine umano e la necessita nel pensiero di Montes- 
quieu; A. Corsano e A. Droetto, Sul “Tacitismo” di Grozio; A. Rava, Adolfo 
Levi. 


SALESIANUM X 4: L. Bogliolo, El Platonismo cristiano de Jaime Balmes; 
D. Bertetto, La causalita dei Sacramenti secondo San Tommaso ed i suoi inter- 
preti; G. Gnolfo, Pedagogia Pacomiana; A. Van Niele, Saggio di applicaziono 
in lingua italiana del “National Intelligence Test”; L. Bogliolo, I1 Congresso 
Internazionale di Filosofia a Barcellona (Spagna) svoltosi dal 4 al ottobre 1948; 
A. Caviglia, Un documento inesploratio: la “Vita di Besucco Francesco” scritta 
da Don Bosco e il suo contenuto spirituale; R. Titone, Nota sull-attivismo peda- 
gogico americano. 


GREGORIANUM XNXIX 3-4: V’. Marcozszi, Poligenesi ed evoluzione nelle 
origini dell’uomo; M. Flick, L’origine del corpo del primo uomo alla luce della 
filosofia e della teologia; H. Lenners, Quid theologo dicendum de polygenismo? ; 
G. de Broglie, De gratuitate ordinis supernaturalis ad quem homo elevatus est; 


F. Asensio, De Persona Adae et de peccato originali originante secundum Gene- 
sim; C. Boyer, Morale et surnaturel; E. Kirschbaum, Scavi sotto la Basilica di 
S. Pietro; P. Munoz Vega, El estudio del hombre como introduccion al problema 
de lo sobrenatural. 


GIORNALE DI METAFISICA IV 1: Michele F. Sciacca, L’esistenza di 
Dio; Gaston Berger, La Philosophie de l’esprit de Léon Brunschvicg; Luigi 
Stefanini, Critica costruttiva dell’esistenzialismo ateo; Romano Amerio, Intro- 
duzione alla teologia de Tommaso Campanella. 


ARCHIV FUR PHILOSOPHIE Heft 2: Josef Konig, Uber einen neuen 
ontologischen Beweis des Satzes von der Notwendigkeit alles Geschehens ; 
Michael Landmann, Formen und Grenzen der Gleichheitserkenntnis; Richard 
Honigswald, Gleichzeitigkeit und Raum; Carl Friedrich Freiherr v. Weizsicker, 
Naturgesetz und Theodizee; Aloys Miiller, Das Problem des Wettlaufs zwischen 
Achill und der Schildkrote; Jiirgen v. Kempski, Bemerkingen zu Heinrich 
Scholz’ Grundlegung der Metaphysik. 
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The Dictionary of Philosophy 


DAGOBERT D. RUNES, Editor 


“This book is, to say the least, all that its editor claims for it. 
The astonishing element about it is its compactness into a handy 
volume, all-embracing in content, clear in exposition, objective in 
viewpoint and ear-marked by a correctness that is inescapable. 

“The teacher, the student or the layman will find the volume 
invaluable in his philosophical studies, and will save time and labor 
by having it at hand. The space given is always in proportion to the 
philosophical and historical importance of the subject and research 
is made easy by bibliography and quotations.” 

—Dean James F. Carroll, Duquesne University 

“By far the most authoritative book of its kind.” 

—Prof. Karl Jaspers 
$6.00 


Order through your book store, or directly from: 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 E. 40th St., Dept. 193, New York 16, N. Y. 


G. E. STECHERT & Co., New York — ATLAS PUBL. & DISTR. Co., Ltd., London — HER- 
MANN & Cie., Paris — NICOLA ZANICHELLI, Bologna — EDITORIAL HERDER, Bar- 
celona — F. MACHADO & C.ia, Porto — FRIEDRICH KILIAN’S NACHFOLGER, Buda- 
pest — F. ROUGE & C.ie, Lausanne — THE MARUZEN COMPANY, Tokyo. 








— 43d Year REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC SYNTHESIS 


44 9) Scientific Committee: G. Armellini — G. De Ruggiero — F. 
Giordani — G. Giorgi — G. Gola — M. Gortani — G. Levi 
Della Vida — P. Rondoni 
C 


thief-Editor: Paolo Bonetti 


IS THE ONLY REVIEW that has a really world-wide circulation. 
IS THE ONLY REVIEW of synthesis and unification of science, that deals in its articles 


with the newest and most fundamental problems of all branches of knowledge: scientific philosophy, 
history of science, mathematics, astronomy, geology, physics, chemistry, biological sciences, physiol- 
ogy, psychology, history of religions, anthropology, linguistics; articles that sometimes have consti- 
tuted real and proper enquiries, such as those on the contribution given by the different nations 
to the advancement of science; on determinism; on the most fundamental physical and chemical 
questions, and particularly on relativity, physics of the atom and radiations; on vitalism. “ 
thus studies all the main problems interesting the intellectual circles of the whole world. 


IS THE ONLY REVIEW that among its contributors can boast of the most illustrious 


men of science in the whole world. ‘Scientia’? publishes the articles in the language of their authors, 
Every number has a Supplement containing the complete French translation of the articles, which 
in the text are published in the Italian, German or Spanish language. 


Scientia” 


(Write for a free copy to ‘‘Scientia”, Asso (Como, Italy) sending 650 Ital. Lire (or six shillings) in 
stamps of your country.) 


SUBSCRIPTION: $ U. S. A. 9,— sh 53/6— 


For information apply to ““SCIENTIA” Asso (Como, Italy) 

















Recent and forthcoming publicatioaoc——> 


Man’s Religions By John B. Noss 


On a basic historical framework, this book describes the 
beliefs and practices of the major living faiths today. Each 
of the major faiths is described in detail including not only 
the biographies and convictions of the founders, but also 
the variations produced by the followers and later expo- 
nents. Published April 19, 1949, $4.50 


Reason in the 
Art of Living By James B. Pratt 





This new text for introductory courses in ethics is outstand- 
ing for its clarity of thought and expression, logical unity, 
constructive conclusions, and extremely helpful resumes at 
the beginning of most chapters. The author combines an 
interesting stvle with solid thought, and strikes an admirable 
balance between an elementary and technical approach. To 


be published this summer, $3.25 (probable ) 


Elements of 
Analytic Philosophy By Arthur Pap 


The only existing comprehensive introduction to the method 
of semantic analysis, this new book applies the present-day 
analytic method in philosophy to a wide range of problems. 
It treats both the traditional problems and the problems in 
the foreground of contemporary discussions. To be pub- 


lished this summer. $5.00 (probable) 
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Philosophy 
for the Future 


THE QUEST FOR MODERN MATERIALISM 


Edited by Roy Wood Sellars, V. J. McGill, and 
Marvin Farber 


Has proper justice been done to materialism as a 
philosophy? Can matter be ignored—in these days of the 
atom—as cavalierly as philosophy has tended to do? Be- 
cause they believe the answers are “No,” a brilliant group 
of philosophers and scientists have cooperated in a system- 
atic way and on an international scale, to explore and 
reformulate the philosophy of materialism. 


Because modern materialism seeks to integrate knowl- 
edge from the various fields of science into a compre- 
hensive world view, the authors of this book include 
specialists in the fields of physics, biology, mathematics, 
astronomy, economics, psychology, anthropology, and 
sociology, as well as philosophers. Among the contributors 
are: H. J. Pos, Everett J. Nelson, J. B. S. Haldane, T. C. 
Schneirla, Bernhard J. Stern, Abraham Edel, John R. 
Reid, and C. West Churchman. 


By pooling the resources of science and philosophy, 
these authors have scaled a new height in 20th-century 
philosophy. The perspective from this height should 
stimulate and challenge the modern mind. 

$7.50 at all bookstores 
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The Prentice-Hall Philosophy Series 
ARTHUR E. MURPHY, Editor a 


CRITICAL THINKING 
By Max Black 
A practical introduction to logic, semantics and scientific meth- 
od. Reduces technical theory to a minimum, emphasizes the 
actual process of argument. Analyzes many arguments in full, 
uses concrete illustrations. 

102 pages 6” x 9” 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 

By Bronstein, Krikorian and Wiener 

The pro and con of major philosophical problems presented in 
adequate writings of the great philosophers, without inter- 
polated comment. A brief essay orients the student to each 
problem. 


752 pages 514” x 8” 


ETHICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 
By Wayne R. Leys 
Today's problems are starting points for ethical discussions in 
this text. 
522 pages 514” =x 8” 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
By Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
Evidence and arguments for and against prevailing views on all 
major problems of religion. Presents religion empirically as a 
social and psychological fact. 

560 pages 514” x 8” 


ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE 
By Glenn R. Negley 


A study of Logical Analysis, an introduction to Philosophy, and 
a less formal course in Logic—framed in terms of social and 
experiential problems. 

373 pages 6” x 9” 


PROBLEMS OF ETHICS 


By Moritz Schlick (Rynin trans.) 


Represents the positivistic school in contemporary philosophy. 
217 pages 5%” x 8" 
By Albert A. Bennett and Charles A. Baylis 


A modern treatment synthesizing Aristotelian and symbolic logic. 
336 pages 514” x 8” 


Send for your copies today! 
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‘y | Where oil and power must mix 
{ RUSSIA and the WEST in IRAN: 1918-1948 


\ By GEORGE LENCZOWSKI 


IG power rivalry in Iran during the past 30 years 

-—a timely, vital subject which is given the most 
comprehensive treatment to date in this new book. 

Main emphasis is placed on the activities of the 

Soviet government, the Comintern, their secret police, 

“ry and their forces of occupation in Iran. But the pres- 
4 ence of the British, of the Germans, and, finally of 
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also to give a complete political and economic picture &, 
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~ yt a TENTATIVE PRICE, $4.50 ow 
2 excellent titles a 
tem 

ECONOMIC SECURITY AND 

INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM: . 

Can We Have Both? 3 PSYCHIATRY: 

By ALBERT LAUTERBACH Its Evolution And Present Status 

An crignal end sactinet sly of op- By WILLIAM C. MENNINGER 

pression and depression, the twin fears % A compact, concrete account of the past, 

of the western world. “Very lucid, de- ZA present and future of psychiatry by one 

liberate, and undogmatic.”— Harpers PY of the best known members of the pro- 
184 pages, $2.50 , _ fession in this country. 149 pages, $2.00 
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